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Bisit the east room, *“*without one cloud on his re- 
@ections from the past, the present or the future.” 
@Ve expected that he would have felt contrite for 
mre past, at least; we will not say— 


m'veness for any sins’ of Mr. Niles’ sire or his own. 


apeech 
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In November last a letter was published in} 
he Washington ‘‘Globe,”’ from an Aimerican gen- 
jeman in London, commending the course pur- 
ued by president Jackson in relation to the bank 
f the United States, and questioning the validity 
(the new charter granted by the state of Penn- 
jyania. The New York “Commercial Adverti- 
op” attributed the letter to Mr. Stevenson, the min- 
ster of the United States in London—or at least 
harged that he was privy to it, and approved the 
entiments it expressed. An American gentleman 
f high character, but in no olficial station, happen- 
>to seein London the number of the Commer- 
ial Advertiser which contrined these charges, 
hought that Mr. Stevenson should have an oppor- 
unity of disavowing them, ifuntrue; and according- 
y addressed him on the subject. Mr. Stevenson 
sromptly replied; and the correspondence thus 
sought about has been transmitted to the editor of 
he New York American for publication, from 
hich print we have copied it—(see page 61).— 
he publication of this correspondence has called 
rth some strictures from the “Globe,” which shall 
2 inserted, that the whole subject may be under- 
tood by our readers. 


i-The “Globe” of ‘Laursday last contains the 
inioas of the court of enquiry, which was recently 
eld at Frederick, Md.—‘‘in reference to the fai- 
re of the campaign in Florida, conducted by maj. 
eneral Scott in 1336’’—*in reference to the delay 
1 opening and prosecuting the campaign in Geor- 
ia and Alabama, against the hostile Creek Indians, 
1 1836"—“in reference to the failure of the cam- 
baiga in Florida, conducted by maj. gen. Gaines, 
1336°—and “ia reference to unauthorised reports 
nd publications of officers of the army”—which 
rocvedings and opinions have bzen sabmitted to 
2 president of the United States, and are approv- 
We will give them a place next week. 


xp lt will be seen by the tollowing that our vene- 
ble cotemporary of the «Richmond Enquirer’ did 


Quare vitia sua nemo confitetur? 
Quia etiam nunc in illis est. 

“We should have met the editors of the National 
ntelligencer and of Niles’ Register, most cheerful- 
y,in our late visit to Washington—without any 
retensions to a show of ‘magnanimity’ towards 
le first, or without the necessity-of extending ‘for- 


e have forgotten our little quarrels with the sire, 
hd have never had any with his son. Mr. N. asks 
8, ‘Did (we) visit the East room??—Certainly, and 
more agreeable visit we never paid—without one 
Houd on our reflections fron the past, the present 


Ee0n Thursday the 16th instant, a public din- 
“F'was given to Messrs. Calhoun and Preston by 
* citizens of Charleston, 8. C. Both gentlemen 
dressed the company assembled in eloquent 
| es, in reply to complimentary sentiments.— 
nd on Tuesday last, the honorable W. C. Rives 
as entertained in the same manner by his friends 
» Atichmond, and also addressed the company. 
© will endeavor to find room for the speeches, 


re ’ . 

aie te inauguration of the president of the U. 
rad = Celebrated at Washington city, and in 

Me Over sections of the country, by a public 
ner. A notice of the celebration in Washincton 
all have a place in the next “Reaisrer.” : 


XT he hon. F. J. Hurper, representative elect of 


4 Paaenstessional district of Pennsylvania, died 
iad ay the 17th instant, at his residence in 
. iene He was elected last October by a small 
a tty over Charles Naylor, esq. anti-administra- 
is d € was much este2med in private life and 
: eath is deeply regretted —And on Sunday last, 
moll on. Jeremiah Mc Lene, late a member of the 
© Of representatives of the United States, from 





hio, died in Washinct o “ 
Vor. LIL Sra" “4 city. He was for twenty- 





one years secretary of state for the state of Ohio, 
and performed his duties with great diligence and 
care. 


§g-Major general Scott is at present on a visit to 
the seat of governinent. 


§$-The legislature of Maryland adjourned on 
Wednesday last. 

Tue Fiortpa war. A treaty of peace having 
been concluded with the Seminoles and their al- 
lies, the war against that nation may be considered 
over—but we are much mistaken in our estimate 
of the Indian character, if it will not require the 
most untiring perseverance and consummate skill to 
purge that territory of the predatory bands which 
will remain and committhe most ruthless barbarities, 
in a spirit of mere wantonness andrevenge. Their 
numbers being diminished, their means of conceal- 
ment will be increased, and, without due vigilance, 
we must expect to see a repetition of the horrible 
scenes of the last summer. 

The stipulations of the treaty will be found ina 
subsequent page. A correspondent of the National 
“Intelligencer” gives the following account of the 
‘stalk’? and the principal actors in it. 

On the Ist day, March 5, at Fort Dade, Holate- 
chee, the heir apparent, Jumper, Abraham, Cloud 
and other Seminoles, with Jim Boy, Tuscanuggee 
and John Opaunee (Creeks) met the general in 
grand council. 

Holate opened the talk by stating that, his uncle, 
Micanopy, old and infirm, could not attend, but had 
deputed Jumper and hitaself to make arrangements, 
which would be ratified by himself. The general 
inquired if Micanopy had been informed that the | 
primary stipulation must be to leave the country, 
and that he should be paid for his personal proper- | 
ty? Jumper replied in the affirmative. ‘The gene-| 
ral then inquired what time they would require to 
make their preparations? Jumper said that they 
could not be ready until the fall; to which the ge- 
neral replied that, so long atime was out of the 
question; that it was trifling to speak in such a 
manner; that he wished to make peace, but was 
prepared for war; and explained to them that the 
fall was an improper season to remove; that going 
at this season they would be abie to prepare and 
vather their crops, and build their houses betore 
the cold weather. Jumper seemed indignant at the 
suspicions implied in the last remark, and replied 
that their determination had been taken to conclude 
the war, but that men who had so long held a 
country necessarily required some time to make 
preparation to quit. 

They then adjourned to hold a talk with the 
Creeks, to enable them to judge of the time neces- 
sary to prepare and to affix the period of departure. 

On the following day the same chiefs met, to- 
gether with the representatives of Alligator, his 
nephew, Philip’s son, and Pease Creek John, and 
concluded the treaty as published in the next page. 

The correspondent of the ‘Intelligencer’ adds, 
that Cloud commanded the Indians at the attack of 
Dade. He is a fine looking old fellow; soldierly in 
appearance; very robust, with a most benevolent 
countenance. Holate-chee is about 35; five feet 
ten inches high, well made, with a thoughtful, me- 
lancholy appearance. He, also, has figured largely 
in the war. Abraham’s countenance combines a 
vast degree of cunning and shrewdness, and he is 
altogether a remarkable looking negro. He walks 
like a courtier of the reign of Louis XIV, and is 
called the Talleyrand of the savage court. Jumper 
is full six feet, very spare, and by no means very re- 
markable. He speaks well, and, though old, gave 
ample evidence in council that all his fire is not yet 
extinguished. 


Texas. The Richmond “Enquirer” has this pa- 
ragraph: 

We understand that the Texian ministers would 
have been duly accredited and recetved by Mr. Van 
Buren, but for some defect in their credentials. It 
was their intention to leave Washington on Wednes- 
day. Mr Wharton will return to Texas, and gene- 
ral Hunt will visit Vicksburg, where he expects to 
receive his proper credentials, and will then return 
to the seat of government. The best spirit prevails 


between the United States and Texas 
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New Hampsuire. The general election took 
place in this state on Tuesday the 14th inst. and re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. Hill as governor of the 
state, by an increased vote over that of the last 
year, the entire Van Buren congressional ticket, 
viz: Messrs. Cushman, Farrington, Atherton, Weeks 
and Williams, and a Van Buren majority in both 
branches of the legislature. Some of the towns 
have changed their political character since last 
year, but the opposition, generally, appears to have 
been feeble. The returns before us for governor 
give 9,256 votes for Hill, scattering 1,107. 


MonEy MARKET. In the last “ReertsTer” we 
briefly alluded to a heavy failure in New Orleans 
which involved several houses in that and other 
cities. The unfortunate house is that of Herman, 
Briggs, & Co. whose liabilities are estimated at 
froin four to eight millions of dollars! ‘They were 
factors of the cotton planters, and interior dealers, 
and had accepted drafts to a large amount in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of cotton. In ordinary 
tiines these acceptances would have been easily 
met; but the slight demand for cotton, and the de- 
ranged condition of the money market, prevented 
them from doing so, and they were compelled to 
suspend payment. At the last advices it was ru- 
mored that this house would resume payment—and 
believed that, in the worst event, the regular bu- 
siness of the city would not be seriously affected. 

Connected with the house of Herman, Briggs & 
Co. was that of the Messrs. J. L.& S. Joseph & 
Co. of N. York, who were under acceptances from 
the New Orleans house for several millions—they 
too were compelled to stop payment, and it was be- 
lieved they would not be able to resume business: 
For, notwithstanding there was a disposition on the 
part of the bank of the United States, and other in- 
stitutions to sustain them, it was found that all their 
securities of any value had been already disposed 
of, and their funds in hand of simall amount. Lia- 
bilities are not stated; but they are large, and will 
involve many worthy individuals, and produce much 
distressin New York. Stocks generally had fallen, 
and the prospect was glcomy. 


Mexico. Bya slip received from the office of 
the New Orleans “Bee,” dated on the 12th instant, 
we learn that Santa Ana arrived at Vera Cruz on 
21st of February, where he was coolly received, 
and with no more honors than were due to a Mexi- 
can general. On his arrival, he addressed the peo- 
ple and assured them that his liberation was not 
etfected by bribery, or any measure derogatory to 
the Mexican people, but solely by the kindness of 
general Houston. He also addressed a letter con- 
taining similar sentiments to the Mexican minister 
of war, which we have inserted below. The im- 
pression is that he will not arrive at supremacy, 
unless he obtains it by force. He was at the last 
accounts at his estate, Mango de Clavo. 

The election returns for president were—for Bus- 
tamente 57 votes, Pedroza 6, Bravo 3, Santa Ana 2. 

Gen. Bustamente, it is stated in private letters, 
had arrived at the Rio del Norte, where the army 
is now stationed, and takes the command in con- 
junction with Bravo. A fleet with troops had sailed 
for Metamoras, intended for the army against Texas, 
but it is not probable that they will again enter into 
that country. 

Your EXCELLENCY: I addressed you in Texas, 
on the 22d November last, an official communica- 
tion requesting you to make known to his excellen- 
cy the president ad interim that having obtained my 
liberty, I was about to visit the United States, and 
should embark at Baltimore after having visited the 
capital, (Washington). 

I accomplished this long and painful voyage, fol- 
lowing the steps of those by whom I[ was accompa- 
nied, and I have arrived at this port to-day, in a U. 
States national vessel, which the president, general 
Jackson, had the kindness to place at my disposal, 
in order that I might make the passage. safely and 
commodiously. 

I leave to-morrow for my country residence, at 
Mango de Clavo, where I expect to be united to 
my family, of whose situation I have been entirely 
ignorant for one year past. In that peaceful retreat, 
which I have determined never again to quit, I ask 
you to give me a detailed account of the event by 
which I was placed at the disposition of the enemy. 
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and ali that has transpired during my captivity, and 
which has been the means of procuring for me so 
much calumny and vengeance. I shali send you 
all the documents upon that subject through the 
medium of colonel Juan N. Almonte, in order that 
oo president ad interim may have a knowledge of 
them. 

In the interval I shall devote my time in compil- 
ing and publishing adocument detailing clearly the 
circumstances of the unfortunate campaign to Tex- 
as. This step is necessary to the public man de- 
sirous of preserving his reputation; and he should 
be ever ready to give the people an account of his 
conduct, and place it in a veritable point of view; 
more especially should he do this when passion is 
enlisted against him, I shall also lay before con- 
gress what I conceive to be the most efficacious 
means to terminate the war, leaving them to adopt 
such measures as they may judge necessary. 

The unfortunate situation in which the prisoners 
of St. Jacinto find themselves, calls for the compas- 
sion of the government, and I implore that compas- 
sion for them in the most ardent manner. The lit- 
tle pecuniary assistance which is afforded them by 
the way of New Orleans enables them to subsist, 
and procure the vestments which are indispensable. 
These unfortunate men have lost their liberty, and 
if we do no not come to their aid, when they are in 
such great distress, it will result in discouraging 
the most ardent defenders of our country’s cause. 

On my departure from Texas I was informed by 
Mr. Samuel Houston (to whose kind proceedings I 
am indebted for my life and liberty), that it was 
his intention to place all the prisoners at the dispo- 
sition of the Mexican consul at New Orleans, in 
order that he might send them to Vera Cruz. But, 
as another expedition has been spoken of, since 
that time, under the command of his excellency the 
general of division, Don Nicholas Bravo, it is pro- 
bable that Houston has changed his mind; and that 
I, myself, would not have been placed at liberty 
had I deferred six days longer my departure, for the 
lower classes in that country are very violent. 

The pleasure I feel in again treading upon my 
native land, after the many outrages and tribulations 
I have endured; that pleasure I say, was conside- 
rably diminished when I was informed that there 
were some individuals believing my disgrace was 
so much the greater, because I had betrayed my 
country and compromised her independence. What! 
betray an object so dear to my heart; I who have so 
often fought to preserve her inviolable! Would it 
not be better that I should perish in the midst of 
my enemies, than that I should be the mark of so 
serious and unjust an accusation, coming from 
my own fellow countrymen? In this case, as well 
as in many others, I have been the victim of ca- 
lumny; and, in order to place myself beyond the 
power of those charges, I should protest to your 
excellency, and in the face of the entire world, that 
I obtained my liberty without subscribing to any 
conditions whatever; that neither befcre or since 
that conjuncture, I have not made with any one, 
let him be who he may, any contract that might 
bring reproach upon the national independence or 
honor, or place in jeopardy the integrity of the 
territory; that, accordingly, I could have given no 
guaranties whatever to any individual or government 
relative to those pretended stipulations; and before 
consenting, either willingly or through force, to 
any such conditions, I would have suffered a thou- 
sand deaths before subscribing to such terms. 

Your excellency will be pleased to make known 
all these facts to the president ad interim, and to fe- 
licitate him on account of the peace which reigns 
throughout the republic, under the auspices of the 
new fundamental laws, which the nation has enact- 
ed through the medium of their representatives. 

I pray you, your excellency, to accept the assu- 
rance of my high consideration and profound es- 
teem. 

God and liberty!—Vera Cruz, Feb. 20, 1837. 

Antonio Lorprz pr Santa ANA. 
fc At the conclusion of this letter another fol- 
lows, addressed to the president ad interim himself, 
Don Jose Corro. Itis but a repetition of the fore- 
going. He reiterates in it, in the same positive 
manner, that he has not contracted any engagement 
to further the recognition of Texian independence. 

THE caBinetT. The Georgetown “Metropolitan” 
of Wednesday last, says it has. reason to believe 
that the following is the true version of the transac- 
tion which gave rise to the rumor noticed in the 
last “REGISTER.” 

“The proposition to undertake the new mission 
to Austria, originated with Mr. Forsyth himself, 
and not with the president. Austria, in national 
rank, holds, and has held, for many centuries, the 
precedence in diplomatic etiquette among all the 
countries of Europe, and the honor of representing 





the republic of the United States at such a court, 
as well as of opening and establishing, in the per- 
son of the first minister, official and permanent na- 
tional relations with it, was rightly deemed by Mr. 
Forsyth an employment of the highest honor and 
dignity for an atoriean statesman; while it would 
have been not less complimentary and gratifying to 
the court of Austria to have perceived in the new 
ambassador, a cabinet minister, and a gentleman 
who was known throughout Europe as the able 
head of the state department, during the adminis- 
tration of general Jackson. There was, therefore, 
a a fitness in Mr. Forsyth’s going to Austria, 
which probably induced the president to listen to 
the proposition more readily, than from his fnend- 
ship for him and personal wishes for his society and 
a he would have been otherwise inclined 
to do. 

Reasons, however, exclusively private, induced 
Mr. Forsyth to alter his intention of going to Aus- 
tria; but the intention having been once entertain- 
ed, and having heen communicated to the presi- 
dent, and sanctioned by him, Mr. Forsyth no doubt 
felt it due to both parties to place his resignation 
in his hands, which he accordingly did, and with- 
out waiting to know the result; and prompted only 
by his own highly honorable sense of what was 
due to the president and himself, he penned an ad- 
dress to the people of Georgia, which, as might 
have been expecfed from its author, was in every 
respect frank, Monorable and manly—doing full 
justice to Mr. Van Buren in the matter, and to his 
own motives, and calling upon the people of Geo- 
gia to support the present administration, as one 
in every respect worthy of their confidence. This 
address, with the directness which distinguishes 
Mr. Forsyth’s character, was sent to the printer 
without consulting any of his cabinet friends. The 
president, however, without knowing of the ad- 
dress, no sooner received the tendered resignation, 
and understood its cause, then he felt the import- 
ance, on public grounds, of retaining Mr. Forsyth 
in his cabinet; and his wishes in this respect, were 
no sooner communicated to that gentleman, than 
he, foreseeing the embarrassment that it might oc- 
casion, withdrew his resignation in the same frank 
spirit in which it was tendered, and resumed the 
administration of the department, which both from 
habit and ability, he is so well qualified to direct.” 


From Froripa. From the Floridian--extra. Tal- 
lahassee, March 14,1837. The government express 
has just arrived from the late seat. of war, bringing 
the welcome intelligence that peace has again been 
restored to Florida. We hasten to lay before the 
public the following official copy of the treaty of 
capitulation. 

e are happy to learn that governor Call will 
not, in consequence of this cheering intelligence, 
relax his vigilance in protecting the frontier. A 
strong cordon will be maintained until the last In- 
dian is beyond our limits. Indeed, it is to be ex- 
tryin that a few desperadoes, and especially the 

icasuky band, will still hold out, notwithstanding 
the general capitulation of the nation. It is hoped 
that the counties, heretofore so prompt in the dis- 
charge of their duties, will forthwith furnish their 
quotas, and not leave a stain on their patriotism on 
the eve of a glorious termination of our difficulties. 
Capitulation of the Seminole nation of Indians and 

their allies, by Jumper, Holatoochee, or Davy, 
and Yaholoochee, representing the principal chief, 

Micanopy, and fully empowered by him, entered 

into with major general Thomas S. Jesup, com- 

manding the United States forces in Florida, this 
sixth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven. 

Art. 1. The chiefs above named, in behalf of 
themselves and the nation, agree that hostilities 
shall cease immediately, and shall not be resumed. 

Art. 2. They agree and bind themselves that the 
entire nation shall immediately emigrate to the 
country assigned them by the president of the Unit- 
ed States, west of the me | : 

Art. 3. Until they emigrate, they will place in the 

ossession of the general commanding the troops, 
ostages for the faithful performance of their en- 
gagements. ‘ 

Art 4. The Indians shall immediately withdraw 
to the south of the Hillsborough. Those found 
north of that river, and a line drawn from Fort 
Foster due east from it to the ocean, without per- 
mission of the general commanding, after the Ist of 
April, will be considered hostile. 

Art. 5. Major general Jesup, in behalf of the U. 
States, agrees that the Seminoles, and their allies 
who come in and emigrate to the west, shall be se- 
cure in their lives and gee & that their negroes, 
their bona fide property, shall accompany them to 
the west, and that their cattle and ponies shall be 
paid for by the United States at a fair valuation. 





—— 
Art. 6. That the expenses of the moy 
shall be paid by the United States. 
Art. 7. That the chiefs, warriors and their f,,: 
lies and negroes, shall be subsisted from the tr 
they assemble in camp, near Tampa Bay be 
they arrive at their homes, west of the Missigg; nt 
and twelve munths thereafter, at the expense , 
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Di 
United States. te 
Art. 8. The chiefs and warriors, with their ¢,,.’ 
lies, will assemble in the camp to be designate 
the commanding general, as soon as they eap. " 
at all events by the 10th of April. Yaholoce 
will come in at once with his people, and the othe 
towns will follow as fast as possible. 7 
Art. 9. Transports will be ready to take the}, 
dians with their negroes off to their western hong 
Art. 10. Micanopy will be one of the hostag, 
He is to visit the commanding general, and Will p. 
main near him until his people are ready to duo: 
Art. 11. All the advantages secured to the India, 
by the treaty of Payne’s landing, and not enumeny, 
ed in the preceding articles, are hereby recogniy, 
and secured to them. 
Signed at Camp Dade on the 6th of March by on 
Jesup and four of the principal chiefs. ; 


BATTLE OF THE FUR TRADERS WITH Tur h, 
DIANS NEAR THE Rocky Mountains. The Jon. 
borough (Tenn.) Sentinel of the March 8 contaiy 
an interesting narrative from Mr. Stephen H,1 
Meek, now in that town, and who has been 
the last 3 or 4 years a member of a fur compay, 
The company last summer left Rio del Norte Jy} 
20, for Montras, in California. On September) 
they were surrounded, and shot at by a large pary 
of the Banark and Snake Indiahs, armed with q, 
rows. The return fire from the deadly rifles of th 
hunters told a dismal tale, and the Indians, astoyp). 
ed, fell back with their rude bows and arrows, whid 
were found powerless weapons. The mules wer 


then repacked, and the course resumed over the i 


terminable prairies. Five of the hunters in thy 
skirmish were wounded, and one (Mr. Wm. Smal) 
was shot dead by the arrow of a chief, who som 
after was brought down. The Indian loss was 2 
found dead; the wounded probably twice the nus. 
ber. On the 16th, about 150 of the same tril 
hung on the company’s flanks, and began to se 
themselves down in rings and smoke their pike: 


At this moment, 30 of the mountaineers rode up iif 


within 40 steps of the savages and discharged upn 
them their rifles with deliberate aim. The India 
scattered like patridges from the hawk, leaving} 
dead and 5 prisoners, which latter, after being 
verely whipped, were set at liberty. Travel 
now 4 days across the Salt Plains, when they struc 
the Californian mountains, crossing which took} 
days, and in 14 days more they reached the ti 
Laries: now scarce of food, and killed a horse, a! 
subsisting on the same 11 days, came to the Span 
settlements. Here procuring provisions, they pr 
ceeded to Montras, where they spent the witl 
agreeably in balls and parties given by the Spas 
ladies. On April Ist left, and in 10 days stmci 
the snow bank on the south side of the Salt or ( 
lifornia mountain. The company now had l¥ 
horses, 80 mules and 25 head of cattle. Belts 
reaching the plains on the north side of the mot 
tain, they had to leave 30 horses, 9 mules and # 


the cattle in the snow, which was six feet dee 


In the fore part of May reached St. Mary’s rive- 
on the 4th of July, 1836, Quepaw or Bear m6 
and thence proceeded to St. Louis, Mo. with the 
furs. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—By an 


with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Collectors of the customs. John Andersot, Pott 
land, Me. March 11, 1837. John F. Scamoit 
Saco, Me. do. Barnabas Palmer, Kennebunk, Me 
do. Mark Dennet, York, Me. do. Scuyler Sal 
son, Plymouth, Mass. do. Walter R. Danfo 
Providence, R. I. do. Noah A. Phelps, Miitl 
town, Ct. do. William H. Ellis, New Haven,“ 
do. John Willis, Oxford, Md. March 9. Sam 
Starkweather, Cuyahoga, O. March 1. 
Pray, Pearl river, Miss. do. : 
Surveyors of the customs. Charles Durfee, Ti 
ton, R. I. March 11. George Brown, Paweatt 
R.I. March 12. James Mosher, Baltimore, oi 
March 11. Joseph Prentiss, Suffolk, Va. <<" 
10. Myles Elliott, jr. Hartford, N. C. Mare 
Registers of the land office. Charles B. er 
Marietta, O. March 9. Edward A. Hannegan, * 
porte, Ia. do. Joseph Kitchell, Palestine, Ilhiot 
March 5. Stephen A. Douglass, Springfield 
March 9. , 
Receivers of public moneys. Edward Humphr 
Kaskaskia, Ill. March 5. Guy W. Smith, Pales 
Illinois, do. 
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eer NTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
ppoINTME } 
collectors of the customs. Denny McCobb, Wal- 


fi oboro, 
{ elphia, 
Harbor, 


FRENCH INDEMNITY. We have great pleasure 


Me. March 11. James N. Barker, Phila- 
Pa. do. George W. Tucker, Little Ege 


N. J. do. 


———— 


iving place to the following letter from the se- 
retary of the treasury to a distinguished citizen of 
Philadelphia. [ Nut. Gaz. 
Treasury department, March 18, 1837. 
sir: [have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
otter of the 16th instant, suggesting the expediency 
nder existing circumstances, of distributing among 
we claimants of the French indemnity, the amount 
f the Sth instalment which has been received. 

In reply I have the pleasure to inform you, that 
his department three days ago—immediately on 
sueiving information of the remittance, addressed 
he president of the bank of America with a re- 
wuest that as early steps a practicable might be 
aken to pay over a part, if not all the instalment 
ust received at Paris. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obe’t servant 

Levi Woopsury, secretary of the treasury. 


Unirep STATES AND Texas. It will be seen 
by the following from the Washington “Globe,” 
hat John Woodward, esq. has been officially re- 
ognised by the president of the United States, as 
ounsul general of the republic of Texas for the 
sorts of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

OFFICIAL. 

Martin Van Buren, president of the United States 
of America. To all whom it may concern. Satis- 
actory evidence having been exhibited to me that 
John Woodward has been appointed consul general 
nf the republic of Texas, for the ports of New 
‘ork, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, I do, 


case he should depart this life without leaving any | lie advertisement and other steps to the effect being 


persen who should be entitled to the fund, he be- | useless—if the officers of the customs in the re- 


queathed the whole of his fortune to the United | 
States, to enable them to found a college “for the 
increase and diffusion of useful knowledge among 
men.” 

It was alleged that the said Hungerford had died 
without leaving any person who was entitled to the 
property in question. These circumstances, it 
seems, were communicated to the president of the 
United States, who obtained an act of congress, au- 
thorising and empowering him to sue for the same 
in England; and he executed a power of attorney 
to Mr. Rush, authorising him to adopt such pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Pemberton (with whom was Mr. Shadwell) 
stated the case, and claimed payment of the legacies 

Mr. Twiss (with whom was Mr. Stuart) submit- 
ted that there were several questions to be consi- 
dered before the fund could be parted with, even 
assuming that the bequest to the children, legitimate 
or illegitimate, of his nephew, H. J. Hungerford, 
had failed. 

Mr. Wray, who appeared for the attorney gene- 
ral, observed that the crown was interested in the 
event of the bequest being declared void. 

Lord Langdale observed that he would not allow 
any matter of form to prevent the progress of the 
proceedings, but would allow the plaintiff to amend 
his bill, for the purpose of making the record per- 
fect. He certainly considered the title used by the 
president, in proceedings of the courts of the United 
States, would be the correct one to be used in all 
proceedings in this country. 

Mr. Rush, as we understood him, stated that the 
form used was, the president on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Lord Langdale thought it would be necessary to 
amend the bill, so as to state precisely who it was 
that claimed the funds, and show the act of con- 






















ereby recognise him as such, and declare him free | 
oexercise and enjoy such functions, powers and | 
rivileges as are allowed to the consuls general of | 
he most favored nations in the United States. 
In testiinony whereof, I have caused these let- | 
ers to be made patent, and the seal of the United | 
states to be hereunto aflixed. 
Given under my hand at the city of Washington, | 
he 18th day of March, A. D. 1837, and of the in- 
ependence of the United States of America the 
ixty-first. 
L. 8.] 
By the president: , 
John Forsyth, secretary of state. 


Martian VAN Buren. 





MEMBERS OF conGReEss. A large numberof the 

embers of the late congress have declined being | 
andidates for re-election. In Maryland, the hon. | 

eo. C. Washington has declined; an event that has | 
aused great regret in the District of Columbia and | 
ohis immediate constituents. The Georgetown | 
‘Metropolitan,’ which has had ample opportunities 
Mf witnessing col. Washington’s zeal and industry, 
as paid him the following handsome parting compli- 

ent, which all who know the man will cheerfully 
gree is not undeserved: 

“This ‘District’ in particular, will have reason to 
egret Mr. Washineton’s resolution. By his atten- 
lon to its interests, and the knowledge which he 
possesses of its wants and rights, he was looked to 
nore than any other member of congress as the 
onservator of its interests, and from his residence 
mong us, was almost deemed the representative, 
bur excellence, of the District. His loss, therefore, 
vill even be more felt by this community than by 
ls immediate constituents. Mr. Washington re- 
res from congress with the grateful respect of all | 
he inhabitants of the District for the many and dis- | 
nteresied services he rendered it, though it were to 
be wished, for the sake of the numerous important 
H€asures yet unacted on, that he had been more ef- 
ciently seconded in his endeavours to serve us by 
us fellow representatives.” 

Col. Wm. Cost Johnson, the late intelligent and 
realous representative of the district, col. Anthony 

immel and Dr. Washington Duvall, have been an- 


ounced as candidates to represent the district in 
ongress, 


THE SMITHSONIAN LEGACY. The London Her- 
id furnishes the annexed proceedings in the rolls 
ourt, London, in case of this legacy: 

United States of America versus Drummond—Fe- 
"ruary 10,1837. The bill was filed on behalf of the 
President of the United States, claiming £100,000, 


peared that Mr. Smithson iade his will, by which 
€ bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to his nephew, 
enry James Hungerford, for life, and after his de- 
Cease to all and every child and children of the said 


eress; and so to enable him to decide that he was 
acting in strict accordance with the intention of the 
testator. After that amendment the parties might 
take a reference to the master, to ascertain whether 
the children of the testator’s nephew had failed. 


Our MINISTER TO Spain. The following ac- 
count of the reception of the American minister, 
Mr. Eaton, at the Spanish court, is translated from 
the Madrid Gazette of the 30th of January. 

[ Nat. Gaz. 

Mr. J. H. Eaton, the new envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary from the United States 


\of America near her majesty, had the honor of an 


audience with the august queen regent at the royal 
palace on Saturday, the 28th instant, at 6 o’clock in 
the evening, and delivered his credentials, address- 
ing her majesty as follows: 
‘‘Madam: In presenting myself before your ma- 
jesty, I have much satisfaction in saying, by the 
authority and instructions of the president of the U. 
states, that he views, with the greatest pleasure, the 
amicable relations which subsist between the go- 
vern of the United States and that of Spain, and de- 
sires, with the liveliest interest, (as I do likewise), 
that the perfect harmony which happily exists be- 
tween the two countries should not be interrupted. 
“The president of the United States sees with re- 
gret the misfortunes with which Spain is afflicted, 
but trusts that the wise, prudent and firm adminis- 
tration of your majesty and your counsellors will 


tend to establish shortly the peace of the nation, and 


insure to your majesty’s subjects happiness and 
public order.” 

To which the queen replied as follows: 

“Sir: L receive with the highest satisfaction the 
kind assurance which the president of the United 
States renews by means of so worthy a representa- 
tive, and am ever desirous to preserve and draw still 
closer the relations of amity which fortunately exist 
between Spain and that country. It affords me 
pleasure to extend to your excellency a favorable 
reception, and to exhibit to you the esteem which 
your countrymen deserve at my hands.” 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF PortuGAL. Balti- 
more, March 17th, 1837. The following royal order 
and circular are published for the information of 
the commercial community and benefit of masters 
of vessels trading with Portugal and its dominions. 

Royal order to the collectors of Portuguese ports. 
State treasury department. 

“The charge d’affaires of her majesty the queen 
in the United States, having represented, under date 
of the 9th July last, that the shippers and masters 
of vessels bound from that country to Portuguese 
ports, especially of the provinces of Azores, po 
Verd and dominions in Africa, rarely apply for the 
requisite consular documents, with which they 
should come provided, and which cannot be reme- 








nephew, whether legitimate or illegitimate; and in 


died by the Portuguese consular agents—every pub- 


spective ports do not exact the said documents and 
in default thereof such as to the invoices and mani- 
fests, collect the duties, when not fixed by the ta- 
riff, on the current value of the goods at the port of 
entry: the queen, by the state treasury department, 
commands the director of the principal custom 
house in Lisbon to cause the rigorous execution of 
the laws, requiring vessels, which enter the ports of 
his district, to be provided with the said documents. 
Palace dus Necessidades, October 14, 1839. 
Sa DA BANDEIRA. 
To ? director of the principal cusiom house in Lis- 
on.” 
The same, mutatis mutandis, was addressed to 
every other custom house of the kingdom. 
Circular to Portuguese agents in foreign countries, 
dated 
State department of foreign affairs, 
Lisbon, Dec. 16th, 1836. 
“Iam directed to communicate to you, that on 
the tower of 8S. Lourenzo of Lisbon, commonly call- 
ed the tower of Bogio, south of the fort of S. Julian, 
at the entrance of this port, in the lat. N. 88 deg. 
39 min. 20 sec. and long. 9 min. 57 sec. W. of the 
observatory of the castle of S. George in Lisbon, a 
new light has been established of a perennial move- 
ment and regular rotation, which presents eclipses 
every three minutes. The greatest brightness |ast- 
ing only three seconds, which you will make known, 
&e.” Pavuto Mriposr. 


From the 
“We have great pleasure in in- 


Mr. Cray AND "HE CATHOLICS. 
Catholic Herald. 


'serting the following communication from a veteran 


and venerable missionary of this diocese, especially 
as it throws light ona circumstance which has al- 
ready excited a good deal of attraction, and elicited 
no very gentle feeling. 

Many of our Catholics in reading the Herald of 
February 9th, have been filled with indignation 
against the hon. Henry Clay for presenting a certain 
petition against Roman Catholics; and much more 
so in reading a paragraph in a Pittsburgh paper, 
which represents the said H. Clay as combining 
with Maria Monk & Co. for the destruction of 
Catholics. 

The respect and friendship I felt for Mr. Clay, 
founded in part on gratitude for some particular fa- 
vors I received from him when he was secretary of 
state prompted me to send him the said paragraph 
enclosed in a letter, to which I received the follow- 
ing answer. 


























































Washington, Feb. 8th, 1837. 

My dear sir: I received your friendly letter and 
thank yon for calling my attention to ihe newspaper 
paragraph which it enclosed. The petition which 
it refers to was forwarded by mail to me, why, I did 
not know. I saw that it was from very ignorant 
persons. It prayed for one object, an alteration in 
the naturalization laws, on which congress had pow- 
ertoact. They had a right te petition, and with- 
out sharing their prejudices, their very ignorance 
made me more anxious to fulfil the duty of present- 
ing their petition. I neither wished nor expected 
that they would obtain their object, and accordingly 
the committee reported against it. 

Such, my dear sir, is a true account of this mat- 
ter. You do me no more than justice in supposing 
me incapable of any feelings of prejudice, or enter- 
taining any spirit of intolerance towards the Catho- 
lic religion. I have, on the contrary, the highest 
respect for it, and count among its members some 
of my best and truest friends. 

I am mortified and grieved that any one should 
have misconceived me, &c. I remain with sincere 
regard, &c. your ob’t servant, H. Cray. 

Rev. Demetrius A. Gallitzin. 


Frovur rioters IN New Yorx. Four more of 
the rioters, Jas. Roach, John McLaugilin, Francis 
Rozier and Eugene Argon, have been convicted: the 
two latter, however, were recommended to mercy 
by the jury. : 

In the case of eight others, Elisha Olmstead, H. 
EF. Harrison, 8. Thorne, W. Lyon, N. Billot, M. 
Keyser, F. Benton and Wm. Wood, there was an 
acquittal—and in the case of W. Dandridge, no 
verdict, the jury being unable to agree. 


CuronomeTERS. The New Bedford Mercury 
states the original cost of chronometers belongin 
to the shipping of that port, at $72,000; the num- 
ber is about 250. No whaleman is without one or 
more of them. Yet the smaller vessels of our na- 
vy are not allowed chronometers! 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE ERJE CANAL. The Ca- 
nal board presented to the senate, a report, in obe- 
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dience to a resolution ado 
2ist ult. The report divides the resolution into the 
three following distinct branches of inquiry: 

‘Ist. Whether in the opinion of the board, it be 
not for the interest of the state to proceed with the 
enlargement of the Erie canal, so that the same may 
be completed sooner than is contemplated by the 
actin relation to the Erie canal, passed May 11, 
1835. 

“2nd. Whether from the surveys, examinations 
and estimates now possessed, they believe said en- 
largement can be completed at the cost heretofore 
estimated, and, if not, at what additional cost, in- 
cluding damages to individuals. 

“3rd. How long the navigation of said canal will 
be interrupted by said enlargement, and what amount 
of tolls will be thereby lost to the state, during the 
time said work is in prosecution.” 

The first inquiry is answered in the affirmative. 
The board distinctly state, as their opinion, «that 
it is for the interest of the state to proceed with the 
enlargement of the Erie canal, so that it may be 
completed sooner than is contemplated by the act of 
May 11, 1835.” And they refer to their report of 
1835, based on the estimate that $1,000,000 would 
be annually applicable to the enlargement, and that 
that amount would be gradually increased. The 
law of 11th May, 1836, however, reserved $400,000 
annually by way of loan to the general fund; 
thus reducing by that amount the means in the 
hands of the board. They believe the interest of 
the state requires that the work should be expedi- 
ted, at least to the extent of the original plan. 

To the second inquiry, it is answered, that ‘‘the 
board do not believe said eniargement can be com- 
pleted at the cost heretofore estimated;” for the 
reasons that changes have been and will be made 
in the plans for some of the mechanical work, and 
in parts of the line, and that the price of labor and 
materials is higher than whenthe estimates where 
made. ‘There has been no estimate of damages to 
individuals, but the board have full confidence that 
the appraisements will be made, under the statute, 
with due regard to the interest of individuals and 
of the state. 

In reply to the third inquiry, the board say— 
‘It has never been intended or supposed that there 
would be any interruption of the navigation of the 
canal during the progress of the enlargement. On 
the contrary, the board have uniformly regarded it 
as indispensable, that the navigation should be 
maintained, at all hazards; and they have no reason 
to apprehend that there will be any insuperable 
difficulty in carrying this determination into effect. 

No tolls will, therefore, be lost to the state during 
the enlargement of the canal.” [.4rgus. 


ted by that body, on the 





ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES IN New York.— 
On the 16th inst. the comptroller submitted a state- 
ment, in compliance with a resolution of the senate, 
showing the appropriations which have been made 
by the state from time to time in money, lottery 
grants, lands and other property, to the several col- 
leges and academies, not including the annual dis- 
tributions from the literature fund. 


Columbia college, from 1784 to 1817, $129,023 75 





College of physicians and surgeons in 
New York from 1810 to 1824, 69,600 00 
Union college from 1800, and during 
lottery grants, 374,000 00 
Hamilton college, 106,800 00 
College of physicians and surgeons in 
the western district, prior to 1824, 15,000 00 
Fairfield academy, 5,000 00 
Johnstown academy, in 1826, 1,600 00 
Oxford academy, in 1822, 2,970 62 
Onondaga academy, in 1825, 1,271 50 
St. Lawrence academy, in 1825, 2,500 00 
Washington academy, in 1819, 3,000 00 
Delhi academy, in 1820, 6,000 00 
Montgomery academy, in 1821-22, 1,418 82 
Albany female academy, 1822 to ’24, 1,000 00 
Middlebury academy, 1823, 1,000 00 
Lowville academy, 1824, 3,000 00 
Red Hook academy, 1824, 1,000 00 
Mount Pleasant academy, 1824, 1,600 00 
Auburn academy, 1825-6, 2,000 00 
Fredonia academy, 1825, 1,750 00 
Franklin academy, 1827, 2,000 00 
$730,934 69 
In addition to which, lots have been granted to 
the Cayuga, Pompey, Cortland, Seneca, Onondaga 
and Ovid academies. [Albany Argus. 


eee 


WESTERN EXPRESS MAIL. The following letter 
from the post master general, was in reply to one 
addressed to him by the hon. L. F. Linn and the 
hon. A. G. Harrison of Missouri, inquiring into the 
expediency of establishing an express mail to the 


the establishment of an express mail from the eas- 
tern cities to the city of St. Louis, was duly received. 


layed, until the results of the experiment already in 
progress should be so far developed as to enable me 
to speak with confidence of the practicability of an 
extension of the system without tov heavy a char 
on the ordinary income of the department. T 


Post office department, February 16, 1837. 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 18th ult. asking 


An answer to your letter has been purposely de- 


e 
he 
amount of postages on letters sent and received by 
the present express mail at the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, during the 
last month, were called for, and the returns received 
leave no doubt that the southern express, during that 
month yields a revenue exceeding its cost. That it 
will largely add to the general revenues of the de- 
partment, instead of diminishing them, there is now 
not a shadow of doubt. 

I am, therefore, encouraged to promise you, that 
I will my in operation an express from this city 
along the route of the national road to St. Louis, 
passing through the capitals of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, and connecting by a branch with Cincinnati 
and the south western states. 


An agent of the department is now on the great 
mail line between Louisville, Kentucky, and St. 
Louis, with instructions to make a very particular 
report of the condition of the road, and the state of 
the service. My impressions are, however, that un- 
til better roads are made through that region, it is 
impracticable to carry in winter, with any sort of 
regularity, the immense mass of printed matter which 
is now sent by mail. An express, however, will 
carry the news to your printers much sooner, than 
the eastern papers could, with a regular mail, reach 
them or others to whom they are sent, and the con- 
sequence will be, that they will enjoy the newspa- 
per patronage of their cities and the country around, 
without foreign interference. The people will get 
the news earlier than they do now and we shall get 
rid of the transportation of such a mass of printed 
matter. Our ordinary mail will thus become light- 
er, and consequently more manageable and regular. 
By these means, I hope by another winter to se- 
cure a tolerably regular transmission of intelligence 
to your state, and remove those causes of complaint 
which are so annoying to you, and so mortifying to 
me. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Amos KENDALL. 
Hon. L. F. Linn, senator, and 
Hon. A. G. Harrison, house of representatives. 





INTERESTING Facts related by the rev. B. C. 
Smith, chaplain of the Auburn state prison. From 
an examination of 975 convicts, it appears that 4 
had been educated at college, 11 had an academical 
education, 260 could read, write and cypher, 218 
could read and write, 219 could read, and 262 could 
not read. 
Of 975 persons examined, 736 were intemperate, 
219 were temperate drinkers, and 20 were total ab- 
stinents from the use of alcohol. Five hundred and 
eighly-nine, out of 975, committed the deeds that con- 
signed them to the walls of a prison, under the in- 
fluence of strong drink. 

Out of 2,183 persons discharged since the estab- 
lishment of the prison, but 152 have been reconvict- 
ed, or about one of fourteen. Since the adoption of 
the new system in 1825, the discharges have been 
1,735, the re-convictions 103, or one out of seventeen. 


IRON AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. It ap- 
pears from parliamentary returns in England, thatin 
1835, twenty-four thousand one hundred and fifty 
tons of foreign iron were imported while only 94,383 
tons of bar iron were exported. Of other kinds of 
iron, the weight exported in 1835 was 194,590 tons 
in nails, machinery, castings and hardware of all 
kinds. 

The return of British hardware and cutlery ex- 
ported in 1835, amounted to 20,197 tens, valued at 
£ 1,833,049. Of this amount 11,062 tons, £978,491, 
came to the United States. This was 23 per cent. 
more than in 1834: and it is probable that the year 
1836 exceeded 1835 by 25 per cent. 


Mixitary ExEcuTION. A military execution 
took place at La Rochelle, in France, on the 30th 
December, the only event of the kind at that place 
for six years; the sufferer was a soldier condemned 
to labor at Bellecroix for some breach of military 
discipline, and disliking the restraint of the place, 
he thought to better his condition by getting him- 
self transferred to the galleys. He, therefore, kick- 
ed one of his officers, im the om of being sentenc- 
ed by a court martial to wear the bullet at the bag- 
nio; but, instead of this punishment, he was sen- 
tenced to death, and, by way of showing an exam- 


‘execution, observes, that the smoke of 
which ended the life of this poor wretch 
ly cleared away, before the jaughter an 
of the soldie 
affair afforded another and a striking 
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futility of shedding human blood in the vain p, ould § 
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SHORT CHIMNEYS US. TALL CHIMNEYs, A dis oil 
covery has been made in chimney building, Which none tc 
is likely to put a stop to the building of lojty Pilla with pl 
for the purpose of carrying away engine amok, nels US | 
from manulactories. The only scientific reason a hich ' 
signed for building these lofty stalks is, that the j, [me Aftet 
creased height gives an amazingly increased dray bt jn a she 
But it was found that a chimney of the Ordinary fimmtion, a0 
height, or at most sixty or seventy feet, which is g) Meeenationa 
constructed as to have the inside of the flue narroy, Jewcommit 
est at the bottom, and gradually widening as it .. thing st 
cends, hgs the etiect of increasing the draught, and he ap 
burning the smoke in a much greater degree than a oice 0 
tall flue on the old principle. A chimney built on thy emercial 


new principle has the appearance outward of a toy. 
er, as it stands upon a large base, and carries it 
width on the outside to the very top. The cost 
not one-third of that of one of the tallest chimney, 
and the danger from falling is comparatively smaj, 
Messrs. Clarke, cotton spinners in Glasgovy, hays 
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completely proved the superiority of the new sys. Mimany + 
tem, having recently built a chimney on that prine}. ight” 

ple about seventy feet high. [Liverpool Mail, (treme 
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RECEPTION OF MR. WEBSTER. Mtr W 

From the New York *‘Express” of the 15th inst, hem f 
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In conformity with public announcement, yester. 
day at about half past 3 o’clock, the honorable Dy. 
NIEL WEBSTER arrived in this city in the steay. 
boat Swan from Philadelphia. The intense desir 
on the part of the citizens to give a gratefu| recep. 
tion to this great advocate of the cwnstitution, se 
the whole city in motion towards the point of de. 
barkation, for nearly an hour before the arrival of 
the distinguished visitor. At the moment whe 
the steamboat reached the pier, the assemblage hai 
attained that degree of density and anxiety to wit & 
ness the landing, that it was feared serious conse. 


quences would result. Dady, the 
At half past 3 o’clock Mr. Webster accompanied J spriatio 
by Phillip Hone and David B. Ogden, landed fron ywest— 
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the boat amidst the deafening cheers and _ plaudits 
of the multitude, thrice repeated, and took |iis seat 
in an open barouche provided for the occasion. 
The procession, consisting of several hundrei 
citizens upon horseback, a large train of carriages 
and citizens, formed upon State street, and after 
receiving their distinguished guest, proceeded with 
great order up Broadway to the apartments arrang. 
ed for his reception at the American Hotel. 

The scene presented the most gratifying spect 
cle. Hundreds of citizens who had been oppesei 
to Mr. Webster in politics, now that he appeeret 
as a private individual, came forth to demonstrate 
their respect for his private worth and to expres 
their approbation of his personal character; ani 
thousands more who appreciated his principles ani 
emiger integrity, crowded around to convintt 

im of their personal attachment and give evident? 
of their approval of his public acts. The wharves 
the shipping, the housetops and windows and th 
streets then which the procession passed, wer 
thronged with citizens of every occupation and ¢e- 
gree, and loud and continued cheers greeted the 
great statesman at every point. There was noti 
greater number at the reception of general Jacks0l 
in this city, with the exception of the military, 10 
a greater degree of enthusiasm manifested upon thi! 
occasion, than the arrival upon our shores of Daniel 




































Webster. | return 
At 6 o’clock in the evening, the anxious mult d one 
Ness y 


tude began to move towards Niblo’s saloon, whert 
Mr. Webster was to be addressed by the commitlet 
of citizens delegated for that purpose, and to which 
it was expected he would reply. A large body ° 
officers were upon the ground to keep the assell 
blage within bounds, and at a quarter past 6 th 
doors were opened, when the saloon, garden 4! 
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avenues leading thereto were instantly crowded jad nc 
overflowing. cord— 

The meeting was called to order by Alderm® r ese h 
Clark, who proposed for president David B. Ogde? oye t! 
which upon being put to vote was unanimovt) ote 





adopted. 


The following gentlemen were then elected vice " wel 
presidents, viz: Robert C. Cornell, Jonathan Gon Mt his 
hue, Joseph Tucker, Nathaniel Weed, and Josep? Mie -"4assa 





Hoxie and G. 8. Robins, secretaries. 
MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 
Mr. W. began his remarks at a quarter befo 
seven o’clock, P. M. and concluded them at ~~ 
ter past nine. When he entered the saloon, he 
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¢ with the loud plaudits of the crowd, and every 
ony waving. So great was the crowd in the 
vaileries and such was the apprehension that the 
x arently weak wooden columns which supported 
ould give way, that Mr. W. was twice interrupt- 
4 with the appalling cry “the galleries are fulling,” 
hen only a window was broken, or a stove pipe 
shaken. The length of the address (24 hours), 
none to0 long, however, for the audience would 
vith pleasure have tarried two hours longer, com- 
nels us to give at present only the heads of a speech, 
hich we would otherwise now report in detail. 
After Mr. Ogden had complimented Mr. Webster 
-,ashort address, as the defender of the constitu- 
ion, and as the advocate of broad and liberal, and 
national views, Mr. W. returned his thanks to the 
ommittee, and to the auditory in general. If any 
hing should make a man feel proud, he said, it was 
he ‘approbation of enlightened men,—it was the 
oice of a business community—of this great com- 
mercial metropolis, the centre and the heart of this 
ast continent, which had done so much for the 
ommeree and honor of the American name, at 
ome and‘ abroad, and which was doing so much 
or American industry in all channels of this wide- 
spread republic. Asa return for this kindness he 
ntended to express himself freely and frankly upon 
many of the great questions of the day—*that’s 
ight” (cried some one)—with no non-committal 
(tremendous cheering) without any subterfuges, or 
ifs or buts. “I will pour out my sentiments,” said 
r. W. and if they be aught to you, you shall have 
hem for what they are worth. 
Mr. W. then remarked, that as to that part of the 
address of Mr. Ogden which alluded to the broad 
and national objects that distinguished his political 
ourse, he hoped he deserved the compliment of it; 
or if there had been any one aim of bis life, it was 
o be an American statesman, in the amplest and 
ullest sense of the word—not a legislator for this 
state, or for that, but for the whole union—for the 
west as well as the east. In carrying out this ob- 


Pject, he saw no reason why, when appropriations 


ere freely made for light houses, piers and break- 
waters, from the Gulf of Mexico to the bay of Fun- 
pro- 


est—for creating harbors there, where nature had 
not created them—for erecting piers or light houses, 
r any other of the aids of commerce. He saw no 
reason for aiding commerce upon the Atlantic which 
did not apply with as much force to the interior.— 
he very geography of the country taught him the 
necessity of enlarged and liberal views. If he 


Mooked to the west and south west, he saw a river, 


in one sense, an ocean there. If he looked to the 
Jakes, there was another ocean there; and no states- 
an, who laid claim to aught of statesmanship, 
‘ould say that there was not as much of propriety, 
tnd constitutional necessity of guarding and pro- 
ecting the interests of the people whose lot was 
astupon them, as of doing the same things upon 
And yet in this new era of 
metaphysical discussion, these objects, once ac- 
Knowledzed to be fit subjects of legislative action, 
ere now put out of the pale of the law—and he 
umself had been called all manner of a construe- 
onist, only for asking for an appropriation for a 
arbor in Buffalo! 
Mr. W. then called the attention of the people to 
he balance of power in the departments of this go- 
Vernment, and to the manner in which this balance 
as been disordered. Of that remarkable man 
(gen. Jackson) who had led the armies of his coun- 
uy as a successful soldier, he would say nothing in 
nkindness, He wished him a happy and a safe 
return to his home, a long life there, and a content- 
‘done. He had been on terms of personal kind- 
ness with him, and he bore him no ill will, and he 
was sure he (gen. Jackson) bore no ill will to him. 
The people had sustained his administration, and 
whatever might be his opinion of it, yet one of the 
ust lessons he was taught, was deference to that 
ill, if not submission to it: and therefore, of the 
Motives of the great head of the government he 
ad nothing to say; but his acts were matters of re- 
cord—the common property of the country—and 
hese he should examine with that spirit and free- 
om that becomes every free citizen of a free land. 
It was human nature, he said, to exercise power 
When it could be got at, and to believe it was never 
80 well exercised, as when exercised by one’s self. 
A historian had written of an eminent citizen of 
;-assachusetts, not with justice, perhaps, that he 
lad the broadest and most patriotic view of human 
liberty. He wanted to see the whole world under 
the government of free principles, and a free con- 
stitution: and for that purpose he wished the Unit- 


ed States to govern the world. But to have the 


hited States well governed, he thought it could 
© no where so well governed as by old Massachu- 


setts, where he lived (a great laugh); but Massa- 
chusetts, even, might stray from the right path, and 
to bring the operations of government within rea- 
sonable bounds, he would let Boston govern Massa- 
chusetts (great applause and laughter)—‘‘For my 
own part, then,” said the patriotic man, “I should 
be content with a very little power—I would not 
ask for much—I would only govern Boston, the 
city in which I live.” (Tremendous cheering.) 
So, said Mr. W. it seems to be with some of the 
unambitious statesmen of the present day, who 
seek liberty for all mankind, but who seek to create 
it after their own way. 

The balance of power in this government, Mr, 
W. feared, was almost destroyed under the new 
construction given to the constitution. ‘The great 
tendency of things in the whole world now seemed 
to be toward elective monarchies, This tendency 
was clearly seen in the old world, and he could not 
flatter himself that it was not distinctly visible in 
the new. The executive power ofthis country had 
been set down as the representative of the people. 
We saw no such power in the constitution. We 
saw no such name there. We read of representa- 
tives of the people in the house of representatives— 
of senators representing the states in the senate of 
of the United States, and of the executive power 
called “the president”—but we no where read of 
this representative of the people. Now if a man isa 
representative of the people, he is the people—he is 
the sovereign—he is the more than monarch, the 
despot, for in the people is vested all power, and 
when that power is transferred to one man, and he 
is made the representative of the people, he is made 
a despot, and thus we have an elective monarchy 
in its worst form. The claim and the argument re- 
minded him of the argument of a representative 
in congress, during the last war, now dead. That 
representative wanted to bring about a measure 
which all acknowledged to be beneficial, but which 
all acknowledged at the same time to be very un- 
constitutional. His process of reasoning at last was 
this: ‘*Now, said he, one of two things is true. 
This power is in the constitution, or it is not.— 
If it isin, there is an end of the matter, and we 
can do what we want. If it is not in, we are the 
representattves of the people, and as all power is 
vested in the people, and as we are the representa- 
tives of the people, why, we can most certainly do 
what we want!”’—(a loud laugh). 

The new use that has been made of the appoint- 
ing and removing power has been one of the great 
measures used for the disturbing of the proper ba- 
lance of the constitution. It was a grave debate, 
soon after the formation of the cunstitution, whether 
the president couid remove without the consent of 
the senate: and it was decided that he could only by 
the casting vote of the vice president—with what 
seemed to Mr. W.a great balance of the argument 
against the decision come to. Mr. W. then went 
on to argue that such aconstruction of the constitu- 
tion was unsound; and that the exercise of it, par- 
ticularly in the creation of vacancies, was clearly un- 
constitutional. Mr. W. then commented upon the 
dangerous character of this patronage when devot- 
ed for party purposes. It organized, he said, a paid 
band of men of leisure, who made politicsa trade, 
and who crushed the industrious citizen to whom 
labor was made necessary as the means of earning 
a livelihood. In 1829, when gen. Jackson was up- 
on the eve of coming into power, this question of 
the appointing and removing power had been dis- 
cussed for three weeks in the secret session. These 
three weeks, Mr. W. said, displayed a battle of the 
hottest fight, and he had seen some service, (great 
cheering) he had ever seen in his whole life. The 
point was carried against him and the party with 
which he acted. A whole row of nominations 
made by John Q. Adams was then left unacted up- 
on, on purpose to give the new president the power 
of filling the vacancies with his own partisans. The 
senate, in effect, gave the sanction of its authority 
to this new exercise of power. He had then fore- 
warned the senate of its consequences. He had told 
senators at that time, it would crush the very men 
who were its advocates; and if the public would re- 
member who were some of the prominent men of 
the senate of the administration party in 1829, 
they would see that it had crushed them. He 
would say nothing to add to the deep chagrin and 
mortification he was sure these gentlemen must 
now feel,in the creation of a power which, in 
crushing them, was crushing the laws and the con- 
stitution of the country also—but he would say, if 
the blow must fall, it did not fall amiss. 

Mr. W. then adverting to some other means by 
which the just balance of government was endan- 
gered, called the attention of the people to the 

ublic lands. This subject, he said, must now 

orce itself upon the attention of the northern peo- 





ple, for it was becoming one of the greatest ques- 


tions of the present day. The public lands he held 
to be the common property of the whole people— 
won by the struggles of the old thirteen states, and 
by the common treasure of the whole union. The 
new idea that they were the property of the new 
states, was one of the new notions of this new- 
discovery age—and the new notion that the new 
states would by and by, by the strength of their 
representation in congress, be able to seize them, 
was yet the newest of all the new ideas, for when 
the new states became populous enough to have 
erat strength in congress, it would require no keen 
oresight to foresee that they would not have may 
tracts unsettled to seize upon—their very populous- 
ness having used up the public lands! He was for 
a liberal policy to the new states, for donations, 
&c. for making the public lands more valuable, by 
the running of rail roads over them, and canals 
through them; but he would no more consent to 
give up the public lands in the new states to the 
new states, because they were in the new states, 
than he would revenues collected in the great city 
of New York"to the people of New York, because 
the custom house was in New York—and yet he 
had as much right to do one as the other. (Tre- 
mendous cheers, ) 

Mr, W. then adverted to the 
public debt and the condition whic 
venues of the sgesye’ b 
plus, and justice to t 
thought, the passing of Mr, Clay’s land bill, which 
of all the luc y hits of the great mind of that great 
man, he considered the happiest, (great cheering). 
The imports of the country, apart from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, would about 
meet the current expenses of the country. 

The lands were extraneous sources of revenue, 
uncommon, unknown in other legislatures than ours, 
and won as_ they had been, and purchased as they 
had been, he deemed it but fair that the whole peo- 
ple should enjoy the benefit. As for the revenue 
from imports, he would so manage it that it should 
be incidental to protection, so as to guard the free 
labor of this country from the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope—the hard working and independent artisan 
of America from the c eap, starved and ragged 
laborer of the old world. i's was gut a moderate 
tariff man—but he would n- dlish one jot or one 
tittle of that protection heie extended to honest 
industry, even if it cost him a little, which it did 
not, and even if it was a tax on the community, 
which it was not—for he never would be the instru- 
ment of reducing the now free, independent and 
enterprising laborers of this country to the condi- 
tion in which laborers were in rp Capital 
said Mr. W. needs no protection—it is lynx-eyed— 
it can look out for itself—it asks of government 
only permanency and good faith in its pleasures, 
and it can shift itself at pleasure, for the capitalist 
always, has eyes wide open, as is now seen in New 
York—but labor asks and needs protection of the 
government, and it must have it, or it will pine 
away and starve. Mr. W. after passing a great 
compliment to John Hancock and the mechanics 
of Boston, headed in revolutionary times by Paul 
Revere, passed on to the consideration of the sub- 
ject of Texas and Texian independence. 

Mr. Webster said that it was his wish now and 
always to be understood by his friends, upon all 
questions of a public character—to give his reasons 
for what he had done, and for what he had left un- 
done. During the late congress the public had 
been much agitated in regard to Texas, We have 
seen events in connexion with this new country, 
almost unparalleled in the history of the world. 
In the brief period of a very few years, Texas has 
separated herself from her mother country, fought 
her battles and established her independence. So 
far as one might judge from the signs of the times, 
there was no probability that Mexico would again 
attempt to set up her authority over her revolted 
province. It was well, perhaps, that she should 
not, and well also, that Texas should be an inde- 
pendent nation, neither of us, nor among us, but 
our neighbor and our friend, living with us upon 
terms of fraternal friendship. “Such,” said Mr. 
Webster, ‘“‘have been my opinions in congress and 
out of congress. I do not wish to add another acre 
of land to our vast and overgrown dominions. And 
in the present excited state of the publicwmind,”’ 
said he, “it becomes a grave question whether it 
is well to increase our territory by the annexation 
of an additional slave state and slave population to 
the union.” He then referred to the original com- 
pact of the thirteen states, and declared that com. 
pact to be an act of compromise between the se. 
veral states who then formed a national partnership 
for mutual benefits, At that time no one sup- 
posed there vvould be an enlargement of our ter. 
ritory—but in the progress of events it seemed to 
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then we have increased in territory, in the number 
of states, and in our population; but new members 
had been added to the original family only by the 
mutual good wishes and support of all. But it is 
now time that there should be a limitation to our 
territory, at least, that we should not be in haste to 
annex a new slave state to the union.”” He thought 
in times like these it would be wrong to give a vote 
that could possibly be the means of increasing the 
slavery of the African race. ‘There is,” said he, 
‘a deep feeling abroad against it—one that is deep- 
ly exciting the public mind, fearful in its conse- 
quences—threatening us at all times with a storm 
that may sweep away the firmest pillars of the re- 
public.” This feeling, said Mr. Webster, is of a 
religious character—one of all others, the most 
powerful and most important—that calls into action 
every principle of the heart and mind—that agitates 
the whole man, and with a power almost omnipo- 
tent in itself, that can crush to atoms the works of 
ages, and prostrate the toil and experience of all 
preceding time. Let us, said Mr. Webster, be- 
ware of this agitation and excitement. 

Mr. W. came to the currency; (the audience 
then gave the deepest attention), Mr. W. review- 
ed the whole history of the war against the bank 
of the United States. It was remarkable, he said, 
that during the excited state of the public mind, 
from, 1824 to 1828, when general Jackson was 
brought forward to oust Mr. Adams, that not one 
word, even in one partisan print, so far as he 
knew, was ever said against the bank of the U. 
States, either questioning its constitutionality, or 
doubting its solvency, purity or great service to the 
country. The message of 1829 was the first onset 
made upon it, but this only cLoupED and QuEs- 
TIONED, and denied that it answered the purpose of 
its creation in the regulation of the currency. “It is 
within my own knowledge,” said Mr. W. “that 
an attempt was made by the party in power, to 
make the bank engage in the contests of the day; 
and, when it refused to engage in these contests, 
war was made uponit.” Lists of directors were 
sent from Washington to Philadelphia, who would 
loan money to political friends, and when these 
_ tests were rejected, the war waxed warmer. The 
other messages of general Jackson in opposition to 
the bank—the incorporation of the bank in 1832— 
the veto—and subsequent financial difficulties— 
loans in the western states—foreign capital, &c. 
were alluded to. Mr. Webster then came to the 
treasury circular, and related the history of the late 
legislature upon it. “A member of congress,” said 
he ‘*prepared this very treasury order in 1836, but 
the only vote he got for it was his own—he stood 
‘‘solitary”’ and ccalone,” (a laugh), and yet eleven 
days after congress had adjoured—only six months 
after the heave in his annual message had con- 
gratulated the people upon the prosperous sales of 
the public lands, this order came out in known and 
direct opposition to the wishes of nine-tenths of 
the members of congress! If he himself had had 
power he would have voted for Mr. Ewing’s pro- 
sition to repeal the order, in terms which Mr. 

utler and the late president could not have mis- 
understood; but power was so strong, and members 
of congress had now become so delicate about giving 
offence to it, that it would not do, for the world, to 
repeal the obnoxious circular, plainly and forthwith; 
but the ingenuity of the friends of the administration 
must dodge around it, and over it—and now Mr. 
Butler had the unkindness to tell them that their 
views neither he, lawyer as he is, nor the presi- 
dent could possibly understand, (a laugh), and 
that as it could not be understood the president 
had pocketed it—and left it upon the archives of 
state, no doubt to be studied there. Mr W. would 
call attention to the remarkable fact, that though the 
senate acted upon this currency bill in session, yet 
it was put off, and put off—so that by no action 
upon it before the ten days allowed the president 
7 the constitution, the power over it was com- 
pletely in his will, even though the whole nation 
and every ember of congress wished for its repeal. 
Mr. W. however, believed that such was the pres- 
sure of public opinion upon the new president, that 
it must soon be repealed. But it was a melancholy 
fact, that we are ys arte to look to the executive, 
so as to know in what money we shall pay our 
debts: whether in hard or in paper money—whether 
to-day in this bank note, or to-morrow in this piece 
of gold, or that piece of silver; for, since the exe- 
cutive has undertaken the regulation of the cur- 
rency, and has snatched that power from congress, 
there is no equality—no confidence—no knowledge 
to-day what may be done to-morrow. 

Mr. W. then alluded tothe great measures which 
he had supported in the last congress, and which 
had unhappily failed. He then concluded in one 
of those powerful bursts of eloquence which he can 


own life, pledges—the duty of good citizens in 
trying times—the power of minorities, and their 
success in checking bad measures. This part of 
the speech was repeatedly interrupted by the most 
enthusiastic cheering from all parts of the house. 
No pen but his own can do it justice. 





AGENT—DEPOSITE BANKS. 
House of representutives, March 1, 1837. 
REPORT OF THE MINORITY. 

Mr. Peyton. from the select committee appointed 
by the house of representatives on the 3d of Janua- 
ry, 1837, to inquire whether the several banks em- 
ployed for the deposite of the public money have 
all or any of them employed an agent to reside at 
the seat of government, to transact their business 
with the treasury department; what is the charac. 
ter of the business which he is so employed to trans- 
act, and what compensation he receives; whether 
such agent, if there be one, has been employed at 
the request or through the procurement of the trea- 
sury department; whether the business of the trea- 
sury department with such banks is transacted 
through the said agent; and whether, in the trans- 
action of any business confided to said agent, he 
receives any compensation from the treasury de- 
pariment, submitted the following as the views ot 
the said minority. 

The resolution of the house resolves itself into 
six distinct heads: 

Ist. Have all or any of the deposite banks em- 
ployed an agent to reside at the seat of government 
for the purpose of transacting their business with 
the treasury department? 

2d. What is the character of the business he is so 
employed to transact? 

3d. What compensation does he receive? 

4th. Was such agent or agents employed at the 
request or through the procurement of the treasury 
department? 

5th. Is the business of the treasury department 
conducted through the said agent? 

6th. Does he receive any compensation from the 
treasury department? 

First. Have all or any of the deposite banks em- 
ployed such an agent as is described in the resolu- 
tion of the house? The creation and object of the 
agency, the employment of the agent, and character 
of his business, are so inseparably connected, that 
they will be considered together. An agency of 
some kind appears to have been contemplated from 
the earliest inception of the project of substituting 
the state banks as fiscal agents in the place of the 
bank of the United States. 

In the instructions communicated by the presi- 
dent through the secretary to Amos Kendall, spe- 
cial agent of the department, who was appointed 
on the 23d day of July, 1833, to visit the state 
banks, make certain propositions and inquiries for 
the purpose of ascertaining upon what terms and 
conditions they would receive the public deposites 
and become fiscal agents of the government, it is 
stated as follows, to wit: 

‘That the said banks will render, or cause to be 
rendered, every service without charge, which can 
now be lawfully required of the bank of the United 
States.” 

“That the primary and secondary banks shall 
make returns of their entire condition to the secre- 
tary of the treasury monthly, or oftener if he shall 
require it, and report to the treasurer of the United 
States the state of his deposites with them respec- 
tively, and that they shall also subject themselves 
to a critical examination of their books and trans- 
actions by the secretary of the treasury, or an au- 
thorised agent, whenever the secretary may require 
a. 

In the proposition submitted by Mr. Kendall to 
the banks, it is stated as follows: 

«That your bank shall submit its books and trans- 
actions to a critical examination by the secretary of 
the treasury, or any agent authorised by him, when- 
ever he shall require it, and shall pay a due propor- 
tion of the expenses attending the appointment of 
an agent from time to time, either temporary or per- 
manent, to examine and report upon the accounts 
of the banks which may be employed by the govern- 
ment.” 

In the contracts made between the treasury de- 
partment and the banks who become depositories of 
the public money before the passage of the act of 
congress regulating the deposites, on the 23d day of 
June, 1836, will be found the following stipulations, 
to wit: 

Articles of agreement of the bank of the Metro- 
polis with the secretary of the treasury, October 9, 
1833. If the secretary of the treasury shall think 
proper to employ an agent or agents to examine and 
report upon the accounts and condition of the banks 
in the service of the government, or any of them, 





always summon at his bidding—alluding to his 








: a 
of his or their expenses and compensation, accon 
ing to such apportionment as may be made } 
said secretary.” 

Thus it appears that the necessity for an arent 
has been admitted, his appointment contemplate, 
and his compensation provided for, to be paid hy. 
the deposite banks, from the first inception to ry 
final consummation of the present scheme of es 
depositories. Is there or is there not in substance 
if not in form, such an agency as is contemplate; 
by the resolution of the house of representatiyg«; 
That there is, the minority of the committee think 
is susceptible of the clearest demonstration, fro, 
the evidence which has been taken by the eon, 
mittee. It is true that the law contemplates , 
known responsible agent, to be placed as a guani 
over the public rooney in the deposite banks; th, 
present is a secret, illegitimate, irresponsible agent 
placed by the banks as a spy over the treasury ¢e. 
partment, with an interest adverse to that of the pub. 
lic. That there is now, and has been since a shoy 
time after the hon. R. B. Taney left the head of th, 
treasury department, resident at this city an agen 
of many of the deposite banks, will abundantly a). 
pear from the testimony taken by the committee 
It is equally manifest, from the evidence, that y 
such agency was established while the hon. Willian 
J. Duane or the hon. R. B. Taney was at the hea) 
of the treasury, notwithstanding extraordinary ¢f. 
forts were made to accomplish that object durins 
their administration of the department. , 
The first effort which appears to have been made 
by Reuben M. Whitney, who is the principal agent 
of the deposite banks in this city, is shown bya 
letter from the said Whitney to William J. Duane, 
then secretary of the treasury, bearing date Wash. 
ington, June 15, 1833, a few months after the said 
Duane went into oflice, and several months befor 
the deposites were removed from the bank of the 
United States. . This letter begins with the follow. 
ing sentence: 
“Having enjoyed the confidence of the presideit 
to a great degree upon the subject of the bank, and 
that which relates to it, in which he has taken a 
interest, and knowing the views of the president 
upon the subject of the removal of the public ce. 
posites, and that he does not now look upon that 
as a mere isolated measure, but as a part of, and 
connected with, the general policy of his adminis- 
tration, therefore I look upon that measure as def- 
nitively resolved upon so far as his views and re 
commendation have weight and influence.” He 
adds: “I have good reason to believe that the pres: 
dent will forward a communication from New York 
to you, expressive of his views and wishes upon the 
subject.” 

He (Whitney) suggests the importance of th 
agency, and makes a tender of his services, ali 
adds: 

«<I have never spoken to the president upon this 
subject, but circumstances lead me to think that! 
should not be otherwise than perfectly acceplt 
bletohim. The only persons to whom I have met 
tioned the subject, connected with the governmelt, 
are Messrs. Taney and Kendall; to the former get 
tleman a week since, at Baltimore, who replied i0 
these words: ‘I have always understood, and take 
it for granted, that you were to have the situalio 
when it is created.’ ”’ 

It is due to the chief justice to state that he giv 
to the above statement, upon his oath, an unqual 
fied contradiction. But with this imposing array ° 
high officers, including the president himself, “ 
said Whitney approached Mr. Duane, then wa 
installed secretary of the treasury, it was of no aval 
he received no encouragement, as the following ¢ 
tract from Mr. Duane’s letter so highly creditable 
to him will show. He says, in reply to Mr. Whit 
ney: 


in relation to any subject, or with regard to you" 
self, I will so act, I trust, as to merit the respect” 
the president, and preserve ny own.” 

[See the letters at large on the pri 
to the journal.] 

The efforts of said Whitney to proc 
cy while the hon. R. B. Taney was a 
the treasury, were no less extraordinary, 
ed with no better success. In the month o 
ber, 1833, the said Whitney draughted a letter, an 

rocuring the co-operation of six of the print! 
banks in Philadelphia, 
caused himself to be recommended to the hon. 
B. Taney, then secretary, as a person every 

ualified to take charge of a bureau to be create 
the treasury department, at a salary of five t 
dollars per annum. According to this sche 
treasury department was to be assimilated 
bank of the United States, while the deposite 
were to be viewed in the light of branches © 


me, 





the said bank agrees to pay an equitable proportion 


mother bank, (the treasury), an 
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» head of his bureau, was to represent a committee 
if the poard of directors, called “the committee on 
ne branches. In this department their returns are 
‘seived and examined, their operations inspected, 
ecel ” 
und the general correspondence attended to.” The 
an 

‘sinal of this letter, of which a copy is herewith 
> nded, is acknowledged by said Whitney, in his 
Pe aination before the committee, to have been 
sritten by himself. : 

Whether Mr. Taney made a written reply to this 
etter does not appear. If he did, however, it could 
not have been favorable to its object, or that reply 
ould probably have been used, as the reply of Mr. 
voodbury to the same communication has since 
een used by said Whitney, as a recommendation 
» the state banks to employ him as their agent. 
here are two distinct propositions contained in 
he letter now under consideration: Ist, to create a 
reau in the treasury department; 2d, that Mr. 
Vhitney shall be placed at the head of that bureau. 
That Mr. Taney was unequivocally opposed to each 
proposition, is manifest from his letters to Thomas 
Pilicott and Reverdy Johnson, esqrs. as well as his 
yidence, reported to the house. (For letters see 
appendix. ) 

After Messrs. Duane and Taney had retired from 
he treasury, and the hon. Levi Woodbury was 
slaced over that department, Mr. Whitney renewed 
is efforts with better success, and accomplished 
is object in an indirect manner, obtaining a better 
salary than he would have received at the head of 
he proposed bureau, with the power to increase his 
ompensation without any other limit or restraint 
han what the banks themselves might be able to 
popose to his demands, while his situation opened 
s field of speculation difficult to resist by any one 
vyho is subject to the influence of great pecuniary 
emptation. Mr. Whitney enclosed the said letter 
rom the six deposite banks in Philadelphia, New 
fork and Boston sent by them to Mr. Taney, to 
[r. Woodbury, in his letter of the 4th November, 
1334, which letter is as follows: 

Washington, Nov. 4, 1834. 

Sir: The enclosed letter, signed by the deposite 
banks in Philadelphia, New York and Boston, ad- 
iressed to the hon. R. B. Taney, secretary of the 
reasury, Was Communicated to him in October of 
ast year. 

At that time it was deemed best to defer acting 
pon it until after the meeting of congress. That 
body met and adjourned, without any definitive le- 
vislation upon the subject of the deposite banks.— 
he same, we have good reasons to suppose, will 
be the result of the approaching session, if renew- 
ed legislation shall be proposed. It is the opinion 
bi many well-informed persons, that the public in- 
erests, as well as those of the deposite banks, will 
be greatly promoted at this time by the aid and ac- 
ou of a central agency, established upon some 
minciple, particularly in relation to organizing and 
ermanently establishing a system of domestic ex- 
hanges throughout the country, with which its ge- 
eral interests and that of the currency are so deep- 
y connected. 

In many other respects, it is believed that such 
an agency will be equally beneficial. 

I take the liberty of enclosing, herewith, the let- 
t containing the suggestions of the deposite banks 
before alluded to, for your consideration, or adop- 
on of any course which you may think proper in 
elation to the same. I am, with respect, your 
uost obedient servant. R. M. WHITNEY. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, sec. treasury, Washington. 
Hon. R. B. Taney, sec. of the treasury, Washington: 
Siz: The contract betwee the state banks and 
¢ department over which you preside, in relation 
fo the collection and disbursement of the public re- 

trragy: contemplates the appointment, and stipu- 
ites for the payment, by the said banks, of an 
agent or agents, as well as the payment of all the 
Ny iy incurred by the department arising out of 
iit ate transfer of the public business to those in- 
utions. We deem it of the utmost importance 
0 the permanent success of the measure, that a 
Tree system of operations should be adopted by 
the banks which may be selected by the govern- 
rent as its fiscal agents. In proportion as this sys- 
‘ shall be well digested and executed, will be 
“ Soundness and equality of value, throughout the 
ion, of the circulating medium; and upon it will 
Ww r4 the degree of convenience or inconvenience 
ich may be felt by the public in consequence of 

€ recent change. 
e o secure these eat objects great vigilance 
ul be required. ‘The operations of the selected 
anks must _be specially and carefully observed, 
Tec warly in reference to their dealings in inland 
ei; their local discounts, their issues of paper, 
* their provisions for redeeming that paper at the 
"mote points to which it will be Feros by the na- 
current of trade. We consider that there is a 





strong analogy between the bank of the United 
States and its branches, as at present organized, and 
the treasury and its selected bank agents, when the 
selection and appointment shall be finally complet- 
ed. The business-of the officers of the bank of the 
United States is confided to a committee of the 
board of directors, called “the committee on the 
branches;” and one department, in the mother bank, 
is exclusively charged with the business of those 
offices. In this department their returns are re- 
ceived and examined, their operations inspected, 
and the general correspondence attended to. We 
respectfully suggest, that we believe the success of 
the measure now in progress of completion will be 
much promoted, and all the banks employed essen- 
tially oneditnd, by the creation of a bureau in the 
treasury departinent for the discharge of duties of a 
similar character. The benefits which would re- 
sult to the banks employed, we believe, would far 
outweigh any consideration of the expense which 
it might occasion. Practical talent would be most 
effective, and, consequently, most serviceable. 
With these preliminary observations, we most re- 
spectfully solicit that such a bureau may be created 
in your department, and, at the same time, we take 
the liberty to recommend as a proper person to take 
charge of the same, Mr. R. M. Whitney, of Phila- 
delphia, who, from his great attention to the sub- 
ject, and his practical Tinouledee of finance and 
banking, we believe to be in every way qualified 
satisfactorily to perform, under your supervision, 
the duties of the station. Should you think proper 
to adopt our suggestion, and appoint Mr. Whitney, 
we will cheerfully contribute our portion of the 
sum of five thousand dollars per annum, as his sa- 
lary, and a full. share of all the other expenses 
which, in your opinion, may be necessary to give 
effect to this project, arising either from the ap- 
pointment of an additional agent or agents, or from 
any other arrangements which may be deemed ex- 
pedient by you. 
We have the honor to remain, most respectfully, 
your obedient servants, 
On behalf of the Girard bank, Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 3, 1833. By order of the board of directors. 
W. D. LEWIS, cashier. 
On behalf of the Manhattan company, New York, 
October 7, 1833. By order of the board of direc- 
tors. ROBERT WHITE, cashier. 
On behalf of the Mechanics’ bank, New York.— 
By order of the board of directors. 
H. BALDWIN, cashier. 
Without the expression of any opinion in relation 
to the “preliminary observations,”’ on behalf of the 
bank of America, New York, October 8, 1833.— 
By order of the board of directors. 
J. TAYLOR, cashier. 
On behalf of the Commonwealth bank, Boston, 
October 10, 1833. By order of the directors. 
CHARLES HOOD, cashier. 
On behalf of the Merchants’ bank, Boston, Oc- 
tober 18, 1833. By order of the board of directors. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN, cashier. 
In this letter of Mr. Whitney he appears to have 
abandoned nothing of his original purpose except in 
the mode and manner of accomplishing the same. 
He adheres to the objects of 4he agency, but appears 
to be prepared to give up the treasury bureau for a 
central agency established upon “some principle, 
particularly in relation to organizing and perma- 
nently establishing a system of domestic exchanges 
throughout the country, with which its general in- 
terests and that of the currency are so deeply con- 
nected. ‘In many other respects” (he continues) 
“it is believed that such an agency will be equally 
beneficial. I take the liberty of enclosing herewit 
the letter containing the suggestions of the deposite 
banks before alluded to, for your consideration or 
adoption” (not of the bureau, but) ‘of any course 
you may think proper in relation to the same.” To 
which Mr. Woodbury returned the following an- 
swer: 
Treasury department, Nov. 5, 1834. 
Sir: Your communication, addressed to my pre- 
decessor, has been perused by me, and, in reply, I 
would observe that my own views in relation to its 
contents correspond, it is believed, substantially, 
with those entertained by him. But, though we 
both have been satisfied that, under the present 
laws and appropriations applicable to the treasury 
department, no such agency as that proposed can 
be established by the secretary of the treasury, yet 
it must be obvious that the selected banks them- 
selves might, in a fiscal and commercial view, de- 
rive great advantage from the services and corres- 
pondence of an agent of their own, resident in this 
city, and devoting special attention to their inter- 
ests. I hardly need assure you that, in respect to 
information in the possession of this department, 
which might be deemed useful, and whieh could be 
furnished without detriment to the public welfare, 





it would at all times be cheerfully given to any 
such agent of any of the selected banks, I am, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEVI WOODBURY, sec. of the treasury. 

R. M. Whitney, esq. Washington. 

If it were possible to misunderstand the effect 
and intention of Mr. Woodbury’s letter, he has ex- 
plained both in his communication to the commit- 
tee. (See journal of committee, page 12.) He 
says: 

“To that application I made answer the ensuing 
day, stating what was my own opinion and what 
was understood to be the opinion of my predeces- 
sor, hes ge with my own), that the treasu- 

department, under the existing laws, had no au- 
thority to constitute any such office or agency, and, 
if one was appointed, it must be done by the banks 
themselves.” 

It is manifest that the same object was to be ac- 
complished, the same agency to be constituted, the 
same officer to be appointed by the banks them- 
selves, which the secretary of the treasury had 
been applied to constitute, but which he declined, 
alleging as a reason the want of power “‘under the 
existing laws.’ About the same time that Mr, 
Woodbury made those suggestions, on the 5th No- 
vember, 1834, Mr. Whitney obtained a letter dated 
Washington, 8th November, 1834, of which he 
speaks as follows, in a letter addressed to the presi- 
dent of the bank of Burlington, Vermont: 

“With this I forward you the copy of a letter 
written by a person high in the confidence of the 
executive to some friends in New York and Bos- 
ton.” 

The following is an extract from the anonymous 
letter to which he referred for a more particular un- 
derstanding of the objects of the agency, and the 
character of the business which was to be commit- 
ted to his charge: 

“The president and secretary of the treasury, I 
know, view the subject in the same light that I do, 
and will be gratified if the banks will establish such 
an agency; and from his talents, experience and 
fidelity, no appointment would be more acceptable 
to them than that of Mr, Whitney, who has already 
been recommended to the department.” 

The chief clerk in the treasury department, 
McClintock Young, esq. states as follows, (see page 
¥6, journal of the committee: ) 

‘Question 1. State all you know upon the sub- 
ject of inquiry contained in the resolution of the 
house, which is now before you. ; 

“Answer. There is an agent of some of the de- 
posite banks residing in Washington, R. M. Whit- 
ney. My information on the subject is derived, 
partly from letters from banks on file in the treasu- 
ry department, and partly from having heard Mr. 
Whitney say he was employed by some of the 
banks as their agent. I know nothing of any agree- 
ment or contract he may have with any of those 
banks. The character of his business I believe to 
be, to attend to their interests so far as it relates to 
their connexion with the treasury depariment; that 
is, he attends generally to ail matters in which their 
operations are required, in relation to the keeping, 
disbursing and transferring of the public money.— 
Those operations sometimes operate, as the banks 
say, injuriously to their interests, and he has fre- 
quently called on the secretary, and other arrange- 
ments have been made, I presume and believe, on 
his representations,” &c. &c. 

“2d. To the same. Does he, or does he not, ex- 
amine the returns, &c. of the deposite banks and 
prepare the statement of their condition? 

«Answer. He is allowed to have access to the re- 


h | turns made to the department by the deposite banks. 


He has prepared tabular statements of their condi- 
tion for the information of the several banks. 

«2d. Are these statements substantially commu- 
nicated to congress? Have you any recollection of 
such an instance? 

«Answer. I know of but one such statement, 
prepared by him, having been communicated to 
congress, and that was appended to the secretary’s 
annual report, I believe at the session of 1835-6. 
The document so transmitted was, I believe, revis- 
ed by one of the clerks regularly employed for the 
purpose.” (P. 96 and 97 of journal.) 

Samuel McKean, esq. a clerk in the department, 
says, in answer to the 8th interrogatory: 

««Mr. Whitney prepared a tabular statement show- 
ing the condition of the deposite banks, near the Ist 
Jan. 1835, a copy of which was appended to the an- 
nual report of the secretary to congress, in December, 
1835. I cannot state positively whether that table 
was examined by any person in the office. There 
was annexed to that table a statement showing the 
exchange operations of some of the banks, which 
I understood was prepared by one of the clerks in 
the office from information furnished by Mr. Whit- 


ney. Mr. Whitney also prepared a table of the | 
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same description, showing the condition of the de- 
posite banks, Ist December, 1835. This table was 
very carefully examined and compared by myself 
with the statements received from the banks, and 
in some minor points corrected; copies were made 
and annexed to the same report, I think, of the se- 
cretary of the treasury to congress. All the other 
tables of the same description, up to the time of 
the a of the deposite act, were prepared by 
clerks in the department, principally by myself.”— 
(See journal of the committee, p. 113.) 

Same witness, at page 112, in reply to the 4th 
interrogatory, says: 

“I have no doubt that the selection of the depo- 
posite banks was sometimes a subject of conversa- 
tion between the secretary of the treasury and Mr. 
Whitney, and that the secretary obtained from Mr. 
Whitney all the information he could, to enable him 
to decide as to the propriety and expediency of se- 
lecting particular banks; whilst the statements of 
the condition of the deposite banks were in my pos- 
session, Mr. Whitney had access to them occasion- 
ally, and I have sometimes called on Mr. Whitney, 
as being familiar with the subject, to explain cer- 
tain items which I did not exactly comprehend.— 
Mr. Whitney has frequently had access to the ac- 
counts of the treasurer with certain banks. How 
far he may have influenced the secretary in making 
transfers I cannot say, though I believe that in 
some cases, at his instance, the periods for transfers 
have been extended.” 

Richard Ela, esq. a clerk in the department, says, 
in answer to the 2d interrogatory, at page 108 of 
the journal, among other things: 

«On two or three occasions, Mr. Whitney has ap- 
plied to the secretary, having first explained his bu- 
siness to me, for extension of transfers, on several, 
indeed I may say many times, he has applied to ex- 
amine the returns of the banks.” 

John McGinnis, esq. a clerk in the department, 
charged with the care of business appertaining to 
the public lands, states (see p. 95.) 

2d question. At what time did R. M. Whitney 
come into the department, and what has been the 
nature and character of his business, so far as you 
know? 

«Answer. Mr. Whitney’s business with the de- 
partment commenced soon after Mr. Woodbury 
took charge of it, as well as the witness can recol- 
lect. The precise nature or character of his busi- 
ness is not known to me, but it is wegreay under- 
stood that he is the agent of several of the deposite 
banks. 

“3d question. Has R. M. Whitney had access 
to the files of papers in your room? If yea, state 
whether it has been a common habit with him; if 
nay, give the particular instances of that nature. 

«Answer. Mr. Whitney has on two or three oc- 
casions referred to papers in my charge relating to 
the sale of the public lands, and on such occasions 
witness believes it was to procure information for 
some public use. In one instance, the purpose 
was stated to be for the use of a senator. 

«4th question. Has he, or has he not, taken the 
files of original papers containing returns from the 
land offices, or some other papers, to his own room 
to be examined? 

‘‘aAnswer. Yes, in the instance referred to in 
answer to question third; Mr. Whitney applied to 
me to see the returns of the moneys received at the 
land offices, in payment for public lands. They 
were shown to him; and, after looking at them, he 
desired me that I would permit him to take them to 
his room, stating, at the same time, the object for 
which he wanted them; and I did not hesitate to 
let him have them. They were returned on the 
following day. ; 

“5th question. For what object did he state he 
wanted them, and who was the senator awaiting in 
his room, to obtain the information? State also 
when it was. 

«Answer. The object was said to be to ascer- 
tain the particular kind of moneys in which the 
payments for public lands were made. The infor- 
mation was stated to be for the use of the honorable 
T. H. Benton, and the occasion referred to was soon 
after the commencement of the present session of 
congress. I am not sure whether Mr. Benton was 
said to be in Mr. Whitney’s room at the time. ‘I 
am inclined to think that the reason of his takin 
the papers away was, that they might be examined 
between the interval of opening and closing the 
office.” 

How far those papers were taken from the office 
to which they belonged, by Mr. Whitney, will ap- 
pear by the emp | question and answer, a part 
ef which relates to that subject. (See evidence of 
Samuel McKean, p. 113, 9th question and an- 

er). 

"The evidence contained in the responses of the 
clerks in the treasury department, and the letters 





before alluded to, as to the existence of the agency, 
and the character of the business which appertains 
to it, is not in any degree controverted or impugn- 
ed by the testimony of the secretary, (Mr. Wood- 
bury), as far as the same is understood by the mi- 
nority of the committee. It is true that many por- 
tions of his evidence are so elaborate and argumen- 
tative as not to be intelligible without taking it all 
together, and bestowing upon it some considerable 
consideration. In page 12 of the journal, he thus 
describes the nature of the agency and the charac- 
ter of its duties and business: 

“Question. State how far the room that he [Mr. 
Whitney] now occupies is situated from the room 
of Mr. McGinnis, jr. [from which the land office 
papers were taken], and whether, in passing from 
one to the other, it is necessary to go out of doors, 
or up or down stairs. 

“Answer. To that part of the question, the 
room, now occupied by Mr. Whitney, is in the 
house next but one to that in which is the room oc- 
cupied by John McGinnis, jr. Mr. McGinnis’ 
room is in the third story of the building, Mr. 
Whitney’s on the first. In passing from one to the 
other, itis necessary to go out of doors, and up or 
down stairs. If there be any communication be- 
tween the buildings, without going out of doors, I 
have never noticed it, or known of its being used.” 

He adds, in conclusion, that the secretary of the 
treasury disapproved his conduct in permitting the 
papers to go out of his room. 

‘But in several other cases where the depart- 
ment has not been consulted by the banks in an 
way, tomy knowledge, except in the letter of 1833, 
before given, but where the banks had been select- 
ed, some before and some since my entering on the 
duties of secretary, I have no doubt that they ap- 
pointed an agent here at an early day after their 
selection, and that they did it from a conviction 
that he might be useful to them in both their public 
and private duties as banking institutions. Some 
of the banks are so situated, as to their extensive 
capital and discounts, their heavy business in ex- 
changes, their large deposites, payments and trans- 
fers, that it is manifest to all acquainted with such 
operations as stated in the above letter, addressed 
to my predecessor, and in my reply of November, 
1834, before annexed, that an intelligent agent or 
correspondent here might often prove very useful 
and convenient, both in respect to their business in 
behalf of the treasury, and the business with the 
commercial community as well as with each other, 
while, in cases differently situated, an agent here 
would be of little or no benefit whatever. 

“In answer to the next question, I kno+v nothing 
with accuracy beyond what has already been stat- 
ed, as to the duties he is to discharge for those 
banks which employ him. But I presume, as just 
intimated, it is to communicate the earliest informa- 
tion on all subjects he may suppose to affect their 
interests; whether as public depositories or private 
banking institutions; to give his advice and aid 
when called for or deemed useful in the transaction 
of their business, of either character; to be the 
organ at times of presenting their wishes to the de- 
partment in respect to subjects connected with 
their public obligations; and to procure here, and 
communicate the best intelligence in his power, on 
the state of the money market at home or abroad, 
on the condition of the currency and of the ex- 
changes, and on the supposed legislation likely to 
happen in congress either as to the banks them- 
selves, or as to heavy appropriations to be paid by 
them; and, in fine, on any other topic which he 
may consider interesting or beneficial to his em- 
ployers,”’ 

In page 14, Mr. Woodbury, in answer to the 
question, ‘“‘what official or unofficial connexion ex- 
isted between said agent and the treasury depart- 
ment,” he replied, at great length, in his eleventh 
answer, which extends through three or four pages 
of the journal, from which it will be seen that Mr. 
Whitney is recognised as the agent of the deposite 
banks, and business is transacted with him in the 
same manner that it is with agents and attorneys in 
fact, who have full power from their principals to 
bind them in the settlement of claims, the execu- 
tion of acquittances, receipts, &c. &e. 

Page 15. ‘Of the present resident agents who 
occasionally transact business with the department, 
I understand that two of them, Mr. Causten and 
Mr. Law, keep their offices in their houses, and 
two of them, Mr. F. Dickens and Mr. Whitney, 
keep their offices in the same row of buildings now 
occupied by the treasury. But it is presumed that 
the two last persons hire their rooms of the private 
owners of the buildings, as the department has done 
since the fire in 1833, and as neither of these 
agents has hired them from this department.” 

‘With all of those agents before named [he hav- 
ing before given a list of agents] as well as many 





~ bd 0 ae 
others, when transacting business for their Pring} 


pals, the official connexion of the department i 
in all other respects as well as these, been simi’ 
and the manner of transacting business has hes 
similar, except as the business may differ jn Selous 
extent or difficulty, and requires in some Pe : 
much more frequent and constant attendance oe 
inquiries than in others. i 

“My anxiety has always been in concerns , 
very numerous, and involving, as many of them lo 
not only such difficult questions for decision but 
such large amounts of property, to furnish ey, 
proper facility to each, every species of public Zz 
formation connected with their respective busines, 
and every access to papers pertaining to the; 
cases, which might be deemed useful to the pring, 
pal in interest, and at the same time not injuriqys 
to the government. 

‘sBut in the case of the agent of the banks no jp. 
dulgence of any kind is known or believed to haya 
been granted, which, if requested, has been with. 
held from the agents on other subjects, and espe. 
cially the agents of corporations, or persons in pub. 
lic employment, nor any withheld which, in othe; 
like cases, has on request been granted. 

“TI can think of no further explanation desirabj. 
as to the official connexion between the agent fo 
some of the deposite banks and this department y). 
less,”” &e. &e. 

Page 36 and 37 of journal of committee. “Qyes. 
tion 14, Have you ever consulted or advised with 
said R. M. Whitney upon the propriety or expe. 


y | diency of measures, or informed him of measures 


respecting the public money and the deposite 
banks, before or after such measures were adopted 
or rejected by the treasury department; if so, is the 
practice of so advising and consulting with, and of 
so informing him, habitual with you, and upon 
what measures have you consulted and advised with 
and informed him? 

‘Answer. I have not been in the habit of cop. 
sulting Mr. Whitney on the propriety or expedien. 
cy of measures, or informed him of measures re. 
specting the public money and the deposite banks, 
except in cases where he first applied to have aay 
measure adopted or changed, which he representei 
to have a material bearing on the deposite banks 
he represented, and in which cases I have, of 
course, asked him, if he did not voluntarily state 
them, his reasons in favor of his request. 

“On the topics of the public money and the 
banks generally, he has often, of his own accor(, 
offered his views, as other persons have, who have 
taken a particular interest in those subjects; and 
have always, when they have been so offered by 
him or others, endeavored to weigh properly the 
facts and arguinents offered, and I have frequent: 
ly felt obliged to differ in y see from him as well 
as others on such topics. Sometimes, also, I have 
inquired as tu particular facts or events connected 
with the exchanges or banking, both of Mr. Whit. 
ney and others, whether merchants, bankers, or 
men of practical intelligence, on such subjects, but 
have done it with a view, in all cases, to inform 
myself fully and accurately, before deciding on any 
pending question or measure, and in several instan- 
ces have written to a distance for such information, 
when not able to procure what was satisfactory 
here.” 

Page 40 of journal of committee. ‘Question 1. 
Have you ever authorised, or directed, or request: 
ed R. M. Whitney, or other agent of the deposi 
banks, to issue or give instructions, directions, re 
quests, or information of any kind, by circulars ot 
otherwise, to land or cther receivers of the public 
money, or to any other officer or officers, agent of 
agents, of the government? 

«Answer. That it [the treasury department] urg 
ed on the banks, their officers and agents, when- 
ever seen or consulted in respect to the topic, a £° 
neral correspondence and agreement to redeem their 
notes, when taken for public lands, at the places 
most desirable to give them a uniform and high v* 
lue as a currency; and, at the same time, promised 
any aid or facility in the power of the departmet! 
consistent with its duties in other respects to the 
government, to promote so desirable an object; and, 
on one occasion, when it was understood that a cil 
cular was preparing and printing to advance x 
object by the ie and the department was aske 
for its approval of this course in behalf of the de 
posite banks, and its willingness to frank that print: 
ed communication on this public and interesting 
subject, when addressed to the public officers 2” 
agents, whose duty it was, according to long usage 
and frequent orders from the department, to ¢o™ 
form to the arrangements of the banks, as to - 
matter, I have a strong impression that I assentet 
to both: certain it is, I should feel justified in doing 
it, under the practice and views long existing ” 
the department. 
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«] have never conferred any authority, in an 
way, on this subject, on any person other than is 
bove stated; I have never conferred any on Mr. 
Whitney, except the assent abovementioned, when 
he proffered to act as agent for some of the deposite 
hanks, and always regarded any power, properly 
exercised by him in respect to it, as one derived 
merely from the banks themselves in his capacity 

as their agent.” : : 
Page 50, journal of committee. ‘Question 22.— 
Have you ever consulted or advised with Reuben 


site of the public money? 

«Answer. [ remember he has in some cases of- 
fered his remarks to me on the subject, as have 
other persons. 

«Question 23. What was the character of the re- 
marks, reasons or considerations, submitted to you 
by said Whitney for the selection of banks of de- 
posite in the instances he oifered his remarks to 

ou? Were such remarks, reasons or considera- 
tions, of a political party character? and if so, state 
in what respect. 

«Answer. I have no doubt the persons making 
those communications have, in some cases, men- 
‘ioned political circumstances in connexion with 
this subject, and in general as opposed to the pro- 
priety of the selection. A majority of the stock- 
holders and officers have usually been stated to be, 
when any thing was said in respect to their politics, 
opposed to the views of the administration. I have 
no recollection of any particular remarks of a poli- 
tical character made by him or others on this point, 
beyond such ones as are above described, and those 
in only a very few cases.” 

Page 52, journal of committee. “Question 24.— 
Are there any communications in writing from any 
agent or agents of the deposite banks, or others, 
urging directly or indirectly upon the department 
the selection of particular banks of deposite, from 
political eonsiderations; if so, to whom, and by 
what agent or agents addressed? 

“Answer. There are none to my knowledge 
from Mr. Whitney; on the contrary, it is due to 
Mr. Whitney to state, as before intimated, that, 
when speaking of the political views of the stock- 
holders of most of the deposite banks, he has, if 
knowing their political opinions, and mentioning 
them, often observed, that though they were oppos- 
ed in general to the opinions of the administration, 
he thought the present system of state depositories 
should be administered on principles similar to 
what I have before described, as *o fitness, locality 
and security of the banks selected, and the fiscal 
wants of the department; and without any reference 
to the politics of their officers and proprietors.” 

Mr. Woodbury disclaims all political influence in 

the selection of depositcries of the public money. 
To place this part of the case in its true light, and 
show whether Mr. Whitney is entitled to the com- 
pliment bestowed upon him by the secretary, the 
minority beg leave to refer particularly to a letter, 
written by said Whitney, to James C. Wilkins, 
e3q. of Natchez, Mississippi, president of the Plan- 
ters’ bank, a depository of the public money, for 
whieh said Whitney is agent, commencing Wash- 
ington, September 30, 1835. 
_ “DEAR str: When I wrote you last I did not in- 
form you that it had been represented here that you 
were, or would be, the candidate for the senate in 
opposition to Walker. This I then considered was 
a tale for the purpose of operating prejudicially to 
the interest of the Planters’ bank, got up by some 
one who was striving to direct a part of its govern- 
ment agency to another institution.” 

(See pages 99 and 100. See, also, at pages 101 
and 102, the correspondence of said Whitney with 
John D. Beers, of New York, and also the corres- 
pondence between John Tillson, one of the direc- 
tors of the state banks of Illinois, then applying to 
become a deposite bank, and said Whitney.) 

Mr. Tillson offers Mr. Whitney a salary, and 
Wishes to be informed what course the secretary of 
the treasury has taken in reply to the letter of Mr. 
Ridgley, the cashier of the Illinois bank. Mr. Whit- 
hey, in reply, says he will be candid—says strong 
prejudices exist, and serious charges are made 
azainst that bank. The first charge is as to the vi- 
Olation of its charter, &c. and that the ultimate ob- 
ject of those who control the bank is to effect a po- 
litical change in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
hois and Missouri, in opposition to the principles of 
the present administration. He refers to the char- 
ter of the bank to sustain the charge of violating its 
charter. He refers to the list of stockholders, shows 
that some of them reside in Cincinnati, and that 
they are connected with the Life and Trust company, 
&e. He further adds: 

_ “And it has been declared that, in the late elec- 
tion in Illinois, the bank did employ its influence 


tion, you will probably have noticed an extract of 

a letter from governor Duncan, which has gone the 

rounds of the opposition press. With such charges 

as these, and such grounds for their belief, I must 

say that I shall feel it a duty to do all in my power 

to er om the selection of any institution asa 

confidential agent of the government, at any per- 

sonal pecuniary sacrifice whatever. 

‘“sI hope the Illinois bank will be able to show the 

whole to be founded in error,”’ &c. 

This appears to have been the commencement of 
the correspondence between that bank and the trea- 

sury department, which resulted in the failure of 
the bank to obtain the deposites. An abstract of 
said correspondence is herewith submitted, which 
was made out from various letters obtained from 
the department by a member of a sub-committee, 
Mr. Wise, which was appointed at his instance to 
visit the department, examine the correspondence 
of the same with the deposite banks, and cause co- 
pies of any papers to be sent, which any one of them 
considered important. The urgent and pressing bu- 
siness of two committees, of one of which he was 
chairman, prevented Mr. Wise; and the constant at- 
tendanee on this committee of the other two gentle- 
man, Messrs. Martin and Johnson, prevented them 
from devoting more than a few hours’ time to the 
examination which resulted in the discovery of the 
above correspondence with the Illinois bank, of 
which the secretary of the treasury had given the 
committee no particular information. Had suffi- 
cient time been allowed, much more important evi- 
dence might have been obtained by a strict exami- 
nation into the treasury department. For a further 
illustration of the political and party considerations 
which have been relied on by the banks in obtain- 
ing the public money, as well as in using it after it 
has been obtained, the minority would beg leave to 
refer to the correspondence with the Burlington 
bank, state of Vermont, an abstract of which is here- 
with submitted. 

From the testimony of James Schott, president. 
and Wm. D. Lewis, cashier, of the Girard bank, it 
appears that thé said Whitney gave information in 
advance of the intended issuance of the treasury cir- 
cular of July 11th, 1836, requiring specie in pay- 
ment for public lands, or at least that such a measure 
was under consideration before the adjournment of 
congress. (See the president’s answer, at p. 151, 
to 13th interrogatory. See the answer of the ca- 
shier at p. 155, to 13th interrogatory.) 

Answer by the cashier. ‘I was apprised by Mr. 
Whitney of his belief that such a measure was un- 
der consideration, but do not know that he derived 
his knowledge thereof from the treasury department, 
or any such persons as are mentioned in this inter- 
rogatory; and being at Washington about the be- 
ginning of July, his impressions were confirmed by 
my own observations. The information was given 
as a matter of intelligence coming within the sphere 
of the agent’s duty, and for no specific purpose. 
Nor do I know that any specific use was made of 
such information, so far as relates to any written 
correspondence upon the subject. I refer to my an- 
swer to the third interrogatory.” 

The minority of this committee would respectful- 
ly call particular attention to this fact, that during 
the session of congress a measure involving the ex- 
ercise of such doubtful powers on the part of the 
executive; a measure which the secretary of the 
treasury declined to adopt, until, as he informs the 
committee, he was so directed by the president; and 
one so materially affecting the currency, the ex- 
change, the whole managed concerns of the country, 


every species of property of the pecple of the Unit- 
ed States—that this measure, which had been re- 
jected by the senate, should be decided on before 


found ignorance of its existence, while Mr. R. M. 
Whitney was not only in possession of this cabinet 
secret, but was actually communicating it to his 
distant friends “‘as a matter of intelligence coming 
within the sphere of the agent’s duty,” cannot but 
arrest the attention of the most careless as well as 
the most prejudiced mind. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, OF MISSOURI. 
Delivered in the senate, Jan. 12, 1837. 

The special order of the day being called, the se- 
cretary read the following preamble and resolution: 
Resolution to expunge from the journal the resolution 
of the senate of March 28, 1834, in relation to pre- 
sident Jackson and the removal of the deposites. 
Whereas, on the 26th day of December, in the 
year 1833, the following resolve was moved in the 
senate: 


‘Resolved, That, by dismissing the late secretary 





and consequently the trade, commerce and value of 


the adjournment of congress, which was left in pro- |J 


his own sense of duty, remove the money of the U. 
States in deposite with the bank of the U. States 
and its branches, in conformity with the president’s 
opinion, and by appointing his successor to effect 
such removal, which has been done, the president 
has assumed the exercise of a power over the trea- 
sury of the United States, not granted him by the 
constitution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people;” 
Which proposed resolve was altered and changed 
by the mover thereof, on the 28th day of March, in 
the year 1834, so as to read as follows: 
“Resolved, That, in taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of removing the deposite of the public 
money from the bank of the United States, the pre- 
sident of the United States has assumed the exercise 
of a‘power over the treasury of the United States 
not granted to him by the constitution and laws, and 
ety to the liberties of the people;” 

hich resolve, so changed and modified by the 
mover thereof, on the same day and year last men- 
tioned, was further altered, so as to read in these 
words: 
“Resolved, That the president, in the late execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the revenue, has as- 
sumed upon himself authority and power not confer- 
red by the constitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both;”’ 
In which last-mentioned form the said resolve, on 
the same day and year last mentioned, was adopted 
by the senate, and became the act and judgment of 
that body, and, as such, now remains upon the jour- 
nal thereof: 


And whereas the said resolve was not warranted 
by the constitution, and was irregularly and illegally 
adopted by the senate, in violation of the rights of 
defence which belong to every citizen, and in sub- 
version of the fundamental principles of law and 
justice; because president J ie was thereby ad- 
judged and pronounced to be guilty of an impeach- 
able offence, and a stigma placed upon him as a vio- 
lator of his oath of office, and of the laws and con- 
stitution which he was sworn to preserve, protect 
and defend, without going through the forms of an 
impeachment, and without allowing to him the be- 
nefits of a trial, or the means of defence: 


And whereas the said resolve, in all its various 
shapes and forms, was unfounded and erroneous in 
point of fact, and therefore unjust and unrighteous, 
as well as irregular and unauthorised by the consti- 
tution; because the said president Jackson, neither 
in the act of dismissing Mr. Duane, nor in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taney, as specified in the first form 
of the resolve; norin taking upon himself the respon- 
sibility of removing the deposites, as specified in the 
second form of the same resolve; nor in any act 
which was then, or can now, be specified under the 
vague and ambiguous terms of the general denun- 
ciation contained in the third and last form of the re- 
solve, did do or commit any act in violation or in 
derogation of the laws and constitution, or danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people: 


And whereas the said resolve, as adopted, was un- 
certain and ambiguous, containing nothing but a 
loose and floating charge for derogating from the 
laws and constitution, and assuming ungranted pow- 
er and authority in the late executive proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue; without specifying 
what part of the executive proceedings, or what part 
of the public revenue was intended to be referred to; 
or what parts of the laws and constitution were sup- 
posed to have been infringed; or in what part of the 
union, or at what period of his administration, these 
late proceedings were supposed to have taken place; 
thereby putting each senator at liberty to vote in fa- 
vor of the resolve upon a separate and secret reason 
of his own, and leaving the ground of the senate’s 
judgment to be guessed at by the public, and to be 
differently and diversely interpreted by individual 
senators, according to the private and particular un- 
derstanding of each: contrary to all the ends of jus- 
tice, and to all the forms of legal or judicial proceed- 
ing; to the great prejudice of the accused, who could 
not know against what to defend himself: and to the 
loss of senatorial responsibility, by shielding sena- 
tors from public accountability for making up a 
judgment: upon grounds which the public cannot 

now, and which, if known, might prove to be in- 
sufficient in law, or unfounded in fact: 


And whereas the specification contained in the 
first and second forms of the resolve having been ob- 
jected to in debate, and shown to be insufficient to 
sustain the charges they were adduced to support, 
and it being well believed that no majority could be 
obtained to vote for the said specifications, and the 








in the Sangamon district. Of the result of this elec- 


of the treasury, because he would not, contrary to 


same having been actually withdrawn by the mover 
in the face of the whole senate, in consequence of 
such objection and belief, and before any vote taken 
thereupon; the said specifications could not after- 
wards be admitted by any rule of parliamentary 
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practice, or by any principle of legal implication, 
secret intendment, or mental reservation, to remain 
and continue a part of the written and public resolve 
from which they were thus withdrawn; and, if they 
could be so admitted, they would not be sufficient 
to sustain the charges therein contained: 

And whereas the senate bein 
tribunal for the trial of the president, when charged 
by the house of representatives with offences against 
the laws and the constitution, the adoption of the 
said resolve, before any impeachment preferred by 
the house, was a breach of the privileges of the 
house; not warranted by the constitution; a subver- 
sion of justice; a prejudication of a question which 
might legally come before the senate; and a disqua- 
lification of that body to perform its constitutional 
duty with fairness and impartiality, if the president 
should thereafter be regularly impeached by the 
house of representatives for the same offence: 

And whereas the Compsenrre respectful and ar- 
gumentative defence and protest of the president 
against the aforesaid proceeding of the senate was 
rejected and repulsed by that body, and was voted 
to be a breach of its privileges, and was not permit- 
ted to be entered on its journal or printed among its 
documents; while all memorials, petitions, resolves 
and remonstrances against the president, however 
violent or unfounded, and calculated to inflame the 
people against him, were duly and honorably receiv- 
ed, encomiastically commented upon in speeches, 
read at the table, ordered to be printed with the long 
list of names attached, rehurel to the finance com- 
mittee for consideration, filed away among the pub- 
lic archives, and now constitute a part of the public 
documeuts of the senate, to be handed down to the 
latest posterity: 

And whereas the said resolve was introduced, 
debated and adopted, at a time and under circum- 
stances which had the effect of co-operating with 
the bank of the United States in the parricidal at- 
tempt which that institution was then making to 
produce a panic and pressure in the country; to de- 
stroy the confidence of the people in president 
Jackson; to paralyze his administration; to govern 
the elections; to bankrupt the state banks; ruin 
their currency; fill the whole union with terror and 
_ distress; and thereby to extort from the sufferings 
and the alarms of the people, the restoration of the 
deposites and the renewal of its charter: 

And whereas the said resolve is of evil example 
and dangerous precedent, and should never have 
been received, debated or adopted by the senate, or 
admitted to entry upon its journal: Wherefore, 

Resolved, That the said resolve be expunged 
from the journal; and, for that purpose, that the se- 
cretary of the senate, at such time as the senate 
may appoint, shall bring the manuscript journal of 
the session 1833-’34 into the senate, and, in the 
presence of the senate, draw black lines round the 
said resolve, and write across the face thereof, in 
strong letters, the following words: “ExpuncEep 
BY ORDER OF THE SENATE, THIS — DAY OF ——, 
IN THE YEAR OF OUR Lorp 1837.” 

The resolution and preamble having been read, 
Mr. Benton rose and said: 

Mr. Presipent: It is now near three years 
since the resolve was adopted by the senate, which 
it is my present motion to expunge from the jour- 
nal. Atthe moment that this resolve was adopted, 
I gave notice of my intention to move to pe 
it; and then expressed my confident belief that the 
motion would eventually prevail. That expression 
of confidence was not an ebullition of vanity, or a 
presumptuous calculation, intended to accelerate 
the event it affected to foretell. It was not a vain 
boast, or an idle assumption, but was the result of 
a deep conviction of the injustice done president 
Jackson, and a thorough reliance upon the justice 
of the American _— I felt that the president 
had been wronged; and my heart told me that this 
wrong would be redressed! The event proves that 
I was not mistaken. ‘The question of expunging 
this resolution has been carried to the people, and 
their decision has been had upon it. They decide 
in favor of the expurgation; and their decision has 
been both made and manifested, and communi- 
cated to us in a great variety of ways. A great 
number of states have expressly instructed their se- 
nators to vote for this expurgation. A very great 
majority of the states have elected senators and re- 
presentatives to congress, upon the express ground 
of favoring this expurgation. The bank of the 
United States, which took the initiative in the ac- 
cusation against the president, and furnished the 
material, and worked the machinery which was 
used against him, and which was then so powerful 
on this floor, has become more and more odious to 
the public mind, and musters now but a slender 

halanx of friends in the two houses of congress. 
The late presidential election furnishes additional 


the constitutional. 


accuser—and to the issue of the presidential elec- 
tion for the answer of the union. 
pregnant proofs of the public will, and the last pre- 
eminently so; because, both the question of the ex- 

urgation, and the form of the process, was direct- 
y put in issue upon it. A representative of the 
people from the state of Kentucky formerly interro- 
gated a prominent candidate for the presidency on 


was given, and published, and read by all the voters 
before the election; and I deem it right to refer to 


doing more ample justice to peoweent Jackson by 
incorporating into the legislative history of this 


of the eminent citizen who has just been exalted to 
the lofty honors of the American presidency: 
‘Your last question seeks to know ‘my’ opinion 


house of representatives to. expunge or obliterate 


from the journals the proceedings of a previous ses- 
sion. 


consideration, that there are but few questions of a 


the office of president of the United States, or that 
might not with equal propriety be put by an elector 
to a candidate for that station, thansthis. With the 
pane of neither house of congress can he proper- 
have any thing to do. But, as your question has 
oubtless been induced by the pendency of col. 
Benton’s resolutions, to expunge from the journals 
of the senate certain other resolutions touching the 
official conduct of president Jackson, I prefer to 
say, that I regard the passage of col. Benton’s pre- 
amble and resolutions to be an act of justice to a 
faithful and greatly injured public servant, not only 
constitutional in itself, but imperiously demanded 
by a proper respect for the well known will of the 
people.” 
1 do not propose, sir, to draw violent, unwarrant- 
ed or strained inferences. I do not assfime to say 
that the question of this expurgation was a leading, 
or a controlling point in the issue of this election. 
I do not assume to say, or insinuate, that every in- 
dividual, and every voter, delivered his sutirage 
with reference to this question.’ Doubiless there 
were many exceptions. Still, the triumphant elec- 
tion of the candidate who had expressed himself in 
the terms just quoted, and who was, besides the 
personal and political friend of president Jackson, 
and the avowed approver of his administration, 
must be admitted to a place among the proofs in 
this case, and ranked among the high concurring 
evidences of the public sentiment in favor of the 
motion which I make. 
Assuming then that we have ascertained the will 
of the people on this great question, the inquiry 
presents itself, how far the expression of that will 
ought to be conclusive of our action here? I hold 
that it ought to be binding and obli aioey upon us! 
and that, not only upon the principles of represen- 
tative government, which requires obedience to the 
known will of the people, but also in conformity to 
the principles upon which the proceeding against 
president Jackson was conducted when the sen- 
tence against him was adopted. Then every thing 
was done with especial reference to the will of the 
people! Their impulsion was assumed to be the 
sole motive to action, and to them the ultimate ver- 
dict was expressly referred. ‘The whole machinery 
of alarm and pressure—every engine of political 
and moneyed power—was put in motion, and work- 
ed for many months, to excite the people against 
the president, and to stir up meetings, memorials, 
petitions, travelling committees and distress depu- 
tations against him; and each symptom of popular 
discontent was hailed as an evidence of public will, 
and quoted here as proof that the people demanded 
the condemnation of the president. Not only legis- 
lative assemblies, and memorials from large assem- 
blies, were then produced here as evidence of public 
vpinion, but the petitions of boys under age, the re- 
monstrances of a few signers, and the results of the 





evidence of public sentiment. The candidate who 


most inconsiderable elections, were ostentatiously 


was the friend of president Jackson, the supporter 
of his administration, and the avowed advocate for 
the expurgation, has received a large majority of 
the mg es of the whole union, and that after an 
express declaration of his sentiments on this pre- 
cise point. The evidence of the public will, exhi- | pular will was the shrine at which all worshj * 
bited in all these forms, is too manifest to be mista- N 

ken, too explicit to require illustration, and too im- 
perative to be disregarded. Omitting details and 
specific enumerations of pruofs, I refer to our own 
files for the instructions to expunge,—to the com- 
plexion of the two houses for the temper of the 
people—to the denationalized condition of the bank 
of the United States for the fate of the imperious 


All these are 


those points, and required from hima public answer 
for the information of the public mind. The answer 


that answer in this place, not. only as evidence of 
the points put in issue, but also for the purpose of 


case, the high and honorable testimony in his favor 


as to the constitutional power of the senate or 


political character less connected with the duties of 


—————~ 
paraded and magnified as the evidence of the go, 
reign will of our constituents. Thus, sir, the pub, 
lic voice was every thing while that voice, partially 
obtained through political and pecuniary machin, 
tions, was adverse to the president. Then the “4 

ow, when that will is regularly, soberly, repeai... 
ly, and almost saietantie pot obi yg 
ballot hoxes, at the various elections, and turns out 
to be in favor of the president, certainly no one cay, 
disregard it, nor otherwise look at it than as the 80. 
lemn verdiet of the competent and ultimate trihy. 
nal upon an issue fairly made up, fully argued ay, 
duly submitted for deeision. As such verdict, I yo. 
ceive it. As the deliberate verdict of the SOVerej gy, 
people, I bow toit. Iam content. I do not mea 
to reopen the case, nor to recommence the ary. 
ment. I leave that work to others, if any others 
choose to perform it. For myself, I am contey;. 
and, dispensing with further argument, I shall ¢ajj 
for judgment, and ask to have execution done 
upon that unhappy journal, which the verdict of 
millions of freemen finds guilty of bearing on its 
face an untrue, illegal and unconstitutional sentence 
of condemnation against the approved president of 
the republic. 

But, while declining to reopen the argument of 
this question, and refusing to tread over again the 
ground already traversed, there is another and 
different task to perform; one which the approach- 
ing termination of president Jackson’s adminstra- 
tion makes peculiarly proper at this time, and 
which it is my privilege, and perhaps my duty, to 
execute, as being the suitable conclusion to the 
arduous contest in which we have been so lone 
engaged: I allude to the general tenor of his ad. 
ministration, and to its efiect, for good or for evil, 
upon the condition of his country. This is the 


You will, I am sure, be satisfied upon further proper time for such a view to be taken. ‘The po- 
i 


tical existence of this great man now draws toa 
close. In little more than forty days he ceases to 
be a public character. In a tew brief weeks hie 
ceases to be an object of political hope to any, and 
should cease to be an object of political hate, or 
envy, to all. Whatever of motive the servile and 
time-serving might have found in his exalted station 
for raising the altar of adulation, and burning the 
incense of praise before him, that motive can uo 
longer exist. The dispenser of the patronage of 
an empire—the chief of this great confederacy of 
states—is soon to be a private individual, stripped 
of all power to reward, or to punish. His own 
thoughts, as he has shown us in the concluding 
paragraph of that message which is to be the last 
| of its kind that we shall ever receive from him, ave 
directed to that beloved retirement from which he 
was drawn by the voice of milfions of freemen, and 
to which he now looks for that interval of repose 
which age and infirmities require. Under these 
circumstances, he ceases to be a subject fer the 
ebuillition of the passions, and passes into a character 
for the contemplation of history. Historically then 
shall I view him; and limiting this view to his civil 
administration, I demand where is there a chief 
magistrate of whom so much evil has been predict- 
ed, and from: whom so much good has come? Never 
has any man entered upon the chief magistracy of 
a country under such appalling predictions of ruin 
and wo! never has any one been so pursued with 
direful prognostications! Never has any one been 
so beset and impeded by a powerful combination of 
political and moneyed confederates! Never has 
any One in any country where the administration 
of justice has risen above the knife or the bow- 
string, been so lawlessly, and shamelessly, tried 
and condemned by rivals and enemies, without 
hearing, without defence, without the forms of law 
or justice! History has been ransacked to find ex- 
amples of tyrants sufficiently odious to illustrate 
him by comparison. Language has been tortured 
to find epithets sufficiently strong to paint him in 
description. Imagination has been exhausted in 
her efiorts to deck him with revolting and inhumap 
attributes. Tyrant, despot, usurper; destroyer of 
the liberties of his country; rash, ignorant, im- 
becile; endangering the public peace with all fo- 
reign nations; destroying domestic prosperity at 
home; ruining all industry, all commerce, all ma- 
nufactories; annihilating confidence between man 
and man; delivering up the streets of populous cities 
to grass and weeds, and the wharves of commercial 
towns to the incumbrance of decaying vessels, de- 
priving labor of all reward; depriving industry of 
all employment; destroying the currency; plunging 
an innocent and happy people from the summit ol 
felicity to the depths of misery, want and despair. 
Such is the faint outline, followed up by actual con- 
demnation, of the appalling denunciations daily ut- 
tered against this one MAN, from the moment he 
became an object of political competition, down to 
the concluding moment of his political existence. 
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—— 
eee voice of inspiration has told us that 
there is a time for all things. There certainly has 
been a time for every evil that human nature ad- 
mits of to be vaticinated of president Jackson's 
administration; equally certain the time has now 
comme for all rational and well disposed people to 
compare the predictions with the facts, and to ask 
themselves if these calamitous prognostications have 
peen verified by events? Have we peace, or war 
with foreign nations? Certainly, we have peace! 
eace with all the world! peace with all its benign, 
Pad felicitous and beneficent influences! Are we 
respected, or despised abroad? Certainly the Ame- 
rican name never was more honored throughout the 
four quarters of the globe, than in this very mo- 
ment. Do we hear of indignity, or outrage in any 
uarter? of merchants robbed in foreign ports? of 
yessels searched on the high seas? of American 
citizens impressed into foreign service? of the na- 
tional flag insulted any where? On the contrary, 
we see former wrongs repaired; no new ones in- 
ficted. France pays twenty-five millions of francs 
for spoliations committed thirty years ago; Naples 
pays two millions one hundred thousand ducats for 
wrongs of the same date; Denmark pays six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand rix dollars for wrongs done 
a quarter of acentury ago; Spain engages to pay 
twelve millions of reals vellon for injuries of fifteen 
years date; aud Portugal, the last in the list of 
former aggressors admits her liability, and only 
waits the adjustment of details to close her account 
by adequate indemnity. So far from war, insult, 
contempt and spoliation from abroad; this denounc- 
ed administration has been the season of peace and 
good will, and the auspicious era of universal repara- 
tion. So far from suffering injury at the hands of 
foreign powers, our merchants have received in- 
demnities for all former injuries. It has been the 
day of avcounting, of settlement, and of retribu- 
tion. The long list of arrearages, extending through 
four successive previous administrations, has been 
closed and settled up. The wrongs done to com- 
merce for thirty years back, and under so many 
different presidents, and indemnities withheld from 
all, have been repaired and paid over under the 
beneficent aud glorious administration of president 
Jackson. But one single instance of outrage has 
occurred, and that at the extremities of the world, 
and by a piratical horde, amenable to no law but 
the law of force. The Malays of Sumatra com- 
mitted a robbery and massacre upon an American 
vessel, Wretches! they did not then know that 
JACKSON was president of the United States! and 
that no distance, no time, no idle ceremonial of 
treating with robbers and assassins, was to hold back 
the arm of justice. Commodore Downes went out. 
His cannon and his bayonets struck the outlaws in 
theirden. ‘They paid in terror and in blood for the 
outrage which was committed; and the great les- 
son was taught to these distant pirates—to our an- 
tipodes themselves—that not even the entire di- 
ameter of this globe could protect them! and that 
the name of American citizen, like that of Roman 
citizen in the great days of the republic and of the 
empire, was to be the inviolable passport of all that 
vee it throughout the whole extent of the habitable 
world. ; 
_ At home the most gratifying picture presents 
itself to the view: The public debt paid off; taxes 
reduced one-half; the completion of the public de- 
fences systematically commrenced; the compact with 
Georgia uncomplied with since 1802, now carried 
into effect, and her soil ready to be freed, as her 
jurisdiction has been delivered, from the presence 
and incumbrance of an Indian population. Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and N. 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, in a word, all the states incumbered with 
an Indian population have been relieved from that 
incumbrance; and the Indians themselves have been 
transferred to new and permanent homes, every 
way better adapted to the enjoyment of their ex- 
istence, the preservation of their rights, and the 
improvement of their condition. 

The currency is not ruined! On the contrary 
SEVENTY-FIVE millions of specie in the country 
18 a spectacle never seen before, and is the barrier 
of the people against the designs of any banks which 
may attempt to suspend payments, and to force a 
dishonored paper currency upon the community. 

he seventy-five millions are the security of the 
people against the dangers of a depreciated and in- 
convertible paper money. Gold, after a disappear- 
ance of thirty years is restored to ourcountry. Ali 
Europe beholds with admiration the success of our 
efforts in three years, to supply ourselves with the 
currency which our constitution guaranties, and 


which the example of France and Holland shows to 
be so easily attainable, and of such incalculable value 
to industry, morals, economy and solid wealth. The 
Success of these efforts is styled in the best London 





papers, not merely a reformation, but a revolution | 
in the currency! a revolution by which our Ameri- | 


ca is now regaining from Europe the gold and sil- | 


ver which she has been sending to them for thirty 
years past. 


Domestic industry is not paralyzed, confidence is 
not destroyed, factories are not stopped, workmen 
are not mendicants for bread and employment, credit 
is not extinguished, prices have not sunk, grass is | 
not growing in the streets of populous cities, the 
wharves are not lumbered with decaying vessels, 
columns of curses rising from the bosoms oi a ruined 
and agonized people, are not ascending to heaven 
against the destroyer of a nation’s felicity and pros- 
perity. On the contrary, the reverse of all this is 
true! and true to a degree that astonishes and be- 
wilders the senses. I know that all is not gold 
that glitters; that there is a difference between a 
specious and solid prosperity. I know that a part 
of the present prosperity is apparent only, the efiect 
of an increase of fifty millions of paper money forc- 
ed into circulation by one thousand banks; but af- 
ter making due allowance for this fictitious and de- 
lusive excess the real prosperity of the country 
is still unprecedently ot peeing annie: | great. “I 
know that every flow must be followed by its ebb, 
that every expansion must be followed by its con- 
traction. . I know that a revulsion in the paper sys- 
tem is inevitable; but I know, also, that these SE- 
VENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF GOLD AND 
SILVER is the bulwark of the country, and will 
enable every honest bank to meet its liabilities, and 
every prudent citizen to take care of himself. 


Turning to some points in the civil administra- 
tion of president Jackson, and how much do We not 
find to admire? The great cause of, the constitution 
has been vindicated from an imputation of more 
than forty years’ duration. He has demonstrated 
by the fact itself, that a national bank is not ‘ne- 
cessary”’ to the fiscal operations of the federal go- 
vernment, and in that demonstration he has upset 
the argument of general Hamilton, and the decision 
of the supreme court of the United States, and all 
that ever has been said in favor of the constitutiona- 
lity of a national bank. All this argument and de- 
cision rested upon the single assumption of the “ne- 
cessity”’ of that institution to the federal government. 
He has shown itis not *‘necessary;” that the curren- 
cy of the constitution, and especially a gold curren- 
cy, is all that the federal government wants, and 
that she can get that whenevershe pleases. In this 
single act he has vjndicated the constitution from 
an unjust imputation, and knocked from under the 
decision of the supreme court the assumed fact on 
which it rested. He has prepared the way for the 
reversal of that decision; and it is a question for 
lawyers to answer, whether the case is not ripe for 
the application of that writ of mos€remedial nature, 
as the lord Coke calls it, and which was invented 
lest in any case there should be an oppressive de- 
fect df justice? the venerable writ of audita querula 
defendentis, to ascertain the truth of a fact happen- 
ing since the judgment, and upon the due finding of 
which the judgment will be vacated. Let the law- 
yers bring their books, and answer us if there is not 
acase here presented for the application of that 
ancient and most remedial writ? 


From president Jackson the country has first 
learned the true theory and practical intent of the 


and the fear expressed by gen. Hamilton was that 
presidents, so far from exercising it too often, would 
not exercise it as often as the safety of the people 


required; that they might lack the moral courage to 


stake themselves in opposition to a favorite mea- 
sure of the majority of the two houses of congress, 
and thus deprive the people, in many instances, of 
their right to pass upon a bill before it become a fi- 
nallaw. The cases in which president Jackson 
has exercised the vefo power has shown the sound- 
ness of these observations. No ordinary president 
would have staked himself against the bank of the 
United States, and the two houses of congress, in 
1832. Itrequired president Jackson to confront 
that power—to stem that torrent—to stay the pro- 
gress of that charter, and to refer it to the people 
jor their decision. His moral courage was equal to 
the crisis. He arrested the charter until it could go 
to the people, and they have arrested it forever.— 
Had he not done so, the charter would have become 
a law, and its repeal almost impossible. The peo- 
ple of the whole union would now have been in the 
condition of the people of Pennsylvania, bestrode 
by the monster, in daily conflict with him, and main- 
taining a doubtful contest for supremacy between 
the government of a state and the directory of a 
moneyed corporation! 

To detail specific acts which adorn the adminis- 
tration of president Jackson, and “illustrate the in- 
tuitive sagacity of his intellect, the firmness of his 
mind, his disregard of personal popularity and his 
entire devotion to the public good, would be incon- 
sistent with this rapid sketch, intended merely to 
present general views, and not to detail single ac- 
tions, howsoever worthy they way be of a splendid 
page in the volume of history. But how can we 
pass over the great measure of the removal of the 
public moneys from the bank of the United States 
in the autumn of 1833? that wise, heroic and mas- 
terly measure of prevention, which has rescued an 
empire from the fangs of a merciless, revengeful, 
greedy, insatiate, implacable, moneyed power! It 
is a remark for which I am indebted to*the philoso- 
phic observation of my most esteemed colleague 
and friend, (pointing to Dr. Linn), that, while it re- 
quires far greater talent to foresee an evil before it 
happens, and to arrest it by precautionary measures, 
than it requires to apply an adequate remedy to the 
same evil after it has happened, yet the applause 
bestowed by the world is always greatest in the lat- 
ter case. Of this the removal of the public moneys 
from the bank of the United States is an eminent 
instance. The veto of 1832, which arrested the 
charter which congress had granted, immediately 
received the applause and approbation of a majority 
of the union; the removal of the deposites, which 
prevented the bank from forcing a recharter, was 
disapproved by a large majority of the country, and 
even of his own friends; yet the veto would have 


been unavailing, and the bank would inevitably” 


have been rechartered, if the deposites had not been 
removed. The immense sums of public money 
since accumulated‘~vould have enabled the binkyif 
she had retained the posseggion of it, to have coere- 
eda recharter. Nothing but the removal could have 


prevented her from extorting a recharter from the 


installed in power, and this.entré fedetal govern- 


constitution, in giving to the executive a qualified,jment would have been held astaggppendage to that 
. nM 


° ; ° aA 
negative on the legislative power of congress.— 


Far from being an edious, dangerous or kingly pre- 
rogative, this power, as vested in the president, is 
nothing but a qualified copy of the famous veto 
power vested in the tribunes of the people among 
the Romans, and intended to suspend the passage 
of a law until the people themselves shoald have 
time to consider it. The qualified veto of the pre- 
sident destroys nothing; it only delays the passage 
of a law, and refers it to the péople for their consi- 
deration and decision. It is the reference of the 
law, not to a committee of the house, or of the 
whole house, but to the committee of the vghole 
union. It is arecommitment of the bill to the peo- 
ple, for them to examine and consider: and ifjupon 
this examination they are content to pass it, it. will 
pass at the nextsession. The delay of a few mofths 
is the only effect of a veto in a case witerg thé peo- 
ple shall ultimately approve a law; where they do 
not approve it, the interposition of the* veto is the 
barrier which saves them - infliction of a law, 
the repeal of which might afterwards be almost im- 

ossible. The qualified negative is, therefore, a 
bensdaeot power, intetided, as gen. Hamilton ex- 
pressly declares in the Federalist, to protect, first, 
the executive department from the encroachments 
of the legislative department; and, secondly, to pre- 
serve the people from hasty, dangerous or criminal 


bank, and administered according to her directions, 
and by her nominees., That great measure of pre- 
vention, the removal of the deposites,.though feebl 
andaintly supported by friends at first, has expel- 
led ‘the bank from‘the field, and driven her into 
abeyance under astate charter. She is not dead, 
but, holding her capital and stockholders together 
under a state charter, she has taken a position to 
watch events, and to profit by them. The royal ti- 
ger has gone into the jungle! and, crouched on his 
belly, he awaits the favorable moment for emerging 
from his cover, and springing on the body of the 
unsuspicious traveller! 

The treasury order for excluding paper money 
from the land offices is another wise measure, ori- 
ginating in an nore nnts forecast, and preventing 
great mischiefs. The president foresaw the evils 
of suffering a thousand streams of paper money, is- 
suing from a thousand different banks, to discharge 
themselves on the national domain. He foresaw 
that if these currents were allowed to run their 
course, that the public lands would be swept away, 
the treasury would be filled with irredeemable pa- 
per, a vast number of banks must be broken by 
their folly, and the cry set up that nothing but a na- 
‘tional bank could regulate the currency. He stop- 
ped the course of these streams of paper; and in so 
doing, has saved the country from a great calamity, 
and excited anew the machinations of those w 





legislation on the part of their representatives.— 
This is the design and intention of the veto power; 





schemes of gain and mischief have been disappoint- 


* 


sufferings and terrors of the people. If it had nage. 


been for that measure, the previous velo would hav®* 
been unavailing; the bak wofdd™have been again ° 
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ed, and who had counted on a new edition of panic 
and pressure, and again saluting congress with the 
old story of confidence destroyed, currency ruined, 
prosperity annihilated, and distress produced, by the 
Pty | of one man. They began their lugubrious 
song: but ridicule and contempt have proved too 
strong for money and insolence; and the panic letter 
of the ex-president of the denationalized bank, af- 
ter oe g about for a few days, has shrunk from 
the lash of public scorn, and disappeared from the 
forum of public debate. 

The difficulty with France: what an instance it 
presents of the superior sagacity of president Jack- 
son over all the common-place politicians who be- 
set and impede his administration at home! That 
difficulty, inflamed and aggravated by domestic fac- 
tion, wore, at one time, a portentous aspect: the 
skill, firmness, elevation of purpose, and manly 
frankness of the president, avoided the danger, ac- 
complished the object, commanded the admiration 
of Europe, and retained the friendship of France. 
He conducted the delicate affair to a successful and 
mutually honorable issue. All is amicably and 
happily terminated, leaving not a wound nor even a 
scar behind—leaving the Frenchman and American 
on the ground on which they have stood for fifty 
years, and should forever stand; the ground of 
friendship, respect, good will and mutual wishes 
ed the aie. happiness and prosperity of each 
other. 

But why this specification? So beneficent and 
so glorious has been the administration of this pre- 
sident, that where to begin, and where to end, in 
the enumeration of great measures, would be the 
embarrassment of him who has his eulogy to make. 
He came into office the first of generals; he goes 
out the first of statesmen. His civil competitors 
have shared the fate of his military opponents; and 
Washington city has been to the American politi- 
cians who have assailed him, what New Orleans 
was to the British generals who attacked his lines. 
Repulsed! driven back! discomfitted! crushed! has 
been the fate of all assailants, foreign and domestic, 
civil and military. At home and abroad, the im- 

ress of his genius and of his character is felt. He 
bag impressed upon the age in which he lives the 
- stamp of his arms, of his diflemacy and of his do- 
mestic policy. In a word,so transcendant have 
been the merits of his adminstration that they have 
operated a miracle upon the minds of his most in- 
veterate opponents. He has expunged their objec- 
tions to military chieftains! He has shown them 
that they were mistaken; that military men were 
not the dangerous rulers they had imagined, but 
safe and prosperous conductors of the vessel of state. 
He has changed their fear into love. With visible 
signs they admit their error, and instead of depre- 
cating they now invoke the reign of chieftains.— 
They labored hard to procure a ror successor 
to the present incumbent, and if their love goes on 
increasing at the saine rate, the republic may be put 
to the.expense of periodical wars, to breed a perpe- 
tual succession of :hese chieftains to rule over them 
and their posterity for ever. 

To drop this irony, which the inconsistency of 
mad opponents has provoked, and to return to the 

lain delineations of historical painting, the mind 
instinctively dwells on the vast and unprecedented 
popularity of this president. Great is the influence, 
great the power, greater than any man ever before 
possessed in our America, which. he has acquired 
over the public mind. And how has he acquired it? 
Not by the arts of intrigue or the juggling tricks of 
diplomacy; not by undermining rivals or sacrificing 
public interests for the gratification of classes or in- 
dividuals. But he has acquired it, first, by the ex- 
ercise of an intuitive sagacity which, leavin all 
book learning at an immeasurable distance behind, 
has always enabled him to adopt the right remedy, 
at the right time, and to conquer soonest when the 
men of forms and office thought him most near to 
ruin and despair. Next, by a moral courage which 
knew no fear when the public good beckoned him 
to goon. Last, and chiefest, he has acquired it by 
an open honesty of purpose, which knew no con- 
cealments; by a straight forwardness of action, 
which disdained the forms of office and the arts of 
intrigue; by a disinterestedness of motive, which 
knew no selfish or sordid calculation; a devotedness 
of patriotism, which staked every thing personal 
on the issue of every measure which the public 
welfare required him to adopt. By these qualities, 
and these means, he has acquired his prodigious 
popularity and bis transcendent influence over the 
public mind; and if there are any who envy that in- 
fluence and popularity, let them envy, also, and 
emulate, if they can, the qualities and means by 
which they were acquired. 

Great has been the opposition to president Jack- 
son’s administration; greater, perhaps, than ever 
has been exhibited against any government, short 


of actual insurrection and forcible resistance. Re- 
volution has been proclaimed! and every thing has 
been done that could be expected, to produce revo- 
lution. The country has been alarmed, agitated, 
convulsed. From the senate chamber to the village 
bar-room, from one end of the continent to the other, 
denunciation, agitation, excitement, has been the 
order of the day. For eight years the president of 
this republic has stood upon a volcano, vomiting fire 
and flames upon him, and threatening the country 
itself with ruin and desolation, if the people did not 
expel the usurper, despot and tyrant, as he was 
called, from the high place to which the suffrages 
of millions of freemen had elevated him. 

Great is the confidence which he has always re- 
posed in the discernment and equity of the Ameri- 
can people. I have been accustomed tosee him for 
many years, and under many discouraging trials; 
but never saw him doubt, for an instant, the ultimate 
support of the people. It was my privilege to see 
him often, and during the most gloomy period of the 
ge conspiracy, when the whole earth seemed to 

e in commotion against him, and when many 
friends were faltering, and stout hearts were quail- 
ing, before the raging storm which bank machina- 
tion, and senatorial denunciation, had conjured up 
to overwhelm him. I saw him in the darkest mo- 
ments of this gloomy period; and never did I see 
his confidence in the ultimate support of his fellow 
citizens forsake him for an instant. He always 
said the people would stand by those who stand by 
them; and nobly have they justified that confidence. 
That verdict, the voice of millions, which now de- 
mands the expurgation of that sentence which the 
senate and the bank then pronounced upon him, is 
the magnificent response of the people’s hearts to the 
implicit confidence which he then reposed in them. 
But it was not in the people only that he had confi- 
dence; there was another, and a far Higher Power, to 
which he constantly looked to save the country, 
and its defenders, trom every danger; and signal 
events prove that he did not look to that High Power 
im Valli. 

Sir, [think it right, in approaching the termina- 
tion of this great question, to present this faint and 
rapid sketch of the brilliant, beneficent and glori- 
ous administration of president Jackson. It is not 
for me to attempt to do it justice; it is not for ordi- 
nary men to attempt its history. His military life, 
resplendent with dazzling events, will demand the 


plete with scenes which have called into action so 
many and such various passions of the human heart, 
and which has given to native sagacity so many 
victories over practised politicians, will require 
the profound, luminous and philosophical concep- 
tions of a Livy, a Plutarch, or a Sallust. This his- 
tory is not to be written in our day. The cotem- 
poraries of such events are not the hands to describe 
them. Time must first do its office—must silence 
the passions, remove the actors, develope conse- 
quences, and canonize ail that is sacred to honor, 
patriotism and glory. In after ages the historic ge- 
nius of our America shall produce the writers which 
the subject demands—men far removed from the 
contests of this day, who will know how to estimate 
this great epoch, and how to acquire an immortality 
for their own names by painting, with a master’s 
= the immortal events of the patriot president’s 
ife. 

And now, sir, I finish the task which, three years 
ago, I imposed on myself. Solitary and alone, and 
amidst the jeers and taunts of my opponeits, I put 
this ballin motion. The people have taken it up, 
and rolled it forward, and I am no longer any thing 
but aunit in the vast mass which now propels it. 
In the name of that mass I speak. I demand the 
execution of the EDICT OF THE PEOPLE: I demand 
the expurgation of that sentence which the voice of 
a few senators, and the power of their confederate, 
the bank of the United States, has caused to be 
placed on the journal of the senate, and which the 
voice of millions of freemen has ordered to be ex- 
punged from it. 





AMERICAN STOCKS IN ENGLAND. 
From the N. York Journal of Commerce. 
We pnblish below an extract from the London 
Bankers’ Circular of Jan. 27th, the chief object of 
which appears to have been to guard the minds of 
of the British public against the influence of the 
‘roposition of Mr. Dallas and other politicans of 
ennsylvania in reference to the United States 


pen of a nervous writer; his civil administration, re-- 


bank. It will be observed that the only argument 
by which they attempted to allay the apprehension 
which existed, or was liable to exist, as to the safe- 
ty of American stocks, was based upon the pre- 
sumption that the proposition of Mr. Dallas would 
not be carried into effect. This is a virtual admis- 
sion that if the charter of the United States bank 
should be repealed, in spite of all the guaranties 





———— 
which surround it, there would then be reasoy, {, 
looking with distrust upon American stocks geno. 
rally; since, if the legislature of Pennsylvania hias , 
right to annul the charter of this bank, the legis),. 
tures of all other states have aright to annul the cha, 
ters by them respectively granted. It is true th 
some of the states, our own among the rest, hay, 
latterly reserved the right of repeal, in the case o 
such institutions, by the express terms of thi, 
charters. Of course there would be no breach o¢ 
faith in repealing charters granted under such a eo), 
dition. The only questien, in regard to they 
would be one of expediency. But very ditferent ;; 
the case with the United States bank. The charte, 
of that institution was granted for a definite perio, 
and in consideration of a very large bonus. ‘fo ay. 
nul such a charter would be a breach of faith of th, 
most flagrant character; and the legislature whic) 
should do it, or the state which should sanctior, ti. 
act, could no longer be entitled to public cong. 
dence. Whoever might make a bargain with syci 
a state could only calculate on its being fulfilled j, 
case it should prove a bad one for hiimself; oy, 
least, a good one for the state. The bargain oy 
Pennsylvania with the U. States bank was ungues. 
tionably of such a character. For, besides securiy> 
to the state an outright bonus of four or five mij. 
lions, it gives to ite citizens the use of other men’s 
capital to the amount of perhaps thirty millions of 
Sdlinve. Both are great acquisitions; and Pennsy]- 
vania was fortunate in being fixed upon as the paity 
with whom the bargain should be made. If si. 
had declined it, there were other states which would 
have gladly taken it off her hands. We have jo 
doubt the London bankers are right in presuming 
that a proposition so outrageous as to annul the 
charter of the United States bank, granted under 
such circumstances, would never be sanctioned by 
the people of Pennsylvania, or even by her legisl:- 
ture. And in so presuming, they did not impute to 
that state a greater share of honor and integrity 
than belongs, or ought to belong, to every othe: 
civilized community. 
[THE CIRCULAR. ] 
29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London. 
Srrs: A subject, in which many of our subscri- 
bers are much interested, has lately been discussed 
in the U. States among the higher circles of socie. 
ty, and in a manner which has induced some per- 
sons in this country to apprehend danger for their 
property invested in American securities: we have 
therefore seught for an opportunity to make a few 
brief remarks upon it. We believe that the amount 
of British capital invested—not for speculation but 
for income—in the public works, banks, state cre- 
dits and institutions of the United States now ex- 
ceeds twenty millions sterling; and we observe a 
growing disposition to increase it. The invest: 
ments of British capital in such securities are not, 
perhaps, at this instant in a state of progressive 
augmentation, because in a period of disturbance 
and derangement every man Is engaged in fortily- 
ing and securing his particular local position, and 
will not part with any of the pecuniary power un- 
der his command in any direction which would 
ar in jeopardy its prompt and immediate avaiia- 
ility. But from year to year we observe a decid- 
ed and growing inclination, in the banking interest 
and its connexions especially, to send money be- 
yond the Atlantic for a higher incoime—the securi- 
ty in such cases has been deemed equal to that 
which any country in Europe would atlord. This 
disposition will increase with the multiplying faci- 
lities of correspondence and intercourse, and an 
augmented traffic cannot fail to result from it, 
which will be much accelerated by the establish- 
ment of communication by steamboats between Li- 
verpool and New York, and a railway between 
London and Liverpool. If peace between the two 
countries remain unbroken for twenty years longer, 
this matter alone, when combined mith the rapidly 
ce SR commercial sources of the United States, 
will either break down the existing systems of our 
currency, or will compel the bank of England to 
make ettorts periodically to break down the pros- 
perity of manufactures and commerce. 
This refers to the general state of things result- 
ing from American commerce and intercourse; we 
are now proceeding to bring under notice a particu- 
lar section of the subject only—that relating to the 
bank of the United States. The short description 
of the matter is this: A bank is an institution which 
gives great political power to its possessors and m!- 
nisters, and some joint stock banks have been found- 
ed in England as well as Scotland, with that for 
their basis and motive of action. From its nature, 
the influence of a bank must be allied to the aristo- 
cracy of wealth, and not to the democracy of num- 
bers; and this is more especially the case with great 
chartered banks having immense power. The late 





bank of the United States was one of this descrip- 
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the matter into that state when a general distribu- 


| D.C. dated the 10th of November, 1836. T:1is 


. the publication of an opinion from Mr. Dallas, an 


act,” as a means of making the new charter of the 
' bank of the United States null and void, it is obvi- 
» ous that any thing which should disturb a contract 


_ therefore, very properly makes known the circum- 


| Mr. Dallas. 
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Bee 
‘ n, and its political influence was prodigious. In 
what manner that influence was exercised, is a 
woe we do not touch, further than to say that we 
Plieve it was used in a manner quite as free from 
corruption and partiality, and quite as judiciously, 
‘ag other banks of the same character are wont to 
exercise their power in any part of the world.— 
The election of president of the government of the 
United States depends upon the democracy—upon 
numbers and net upon wealth; and hence the bank 
became obnoxious te general Jackson, and civil 
hostilities between the two parties arose from this 
cause. ‘The president succeeded in preventing the 
bank ebtaining a renewal of its charter, which was 
intended to embrace the same privileges, and to in- 
yest the bank with the same general power through- 
out the entire federal union, as the charter which 
expired about two years age. After a rotracted 
struggle to carry the new bank charter bill into a 
law, in which a majority of the two legislative 
chambers of the general congress concurred, the 
attempt was finally abandoned by the bank, and its 
officers were proceeding te wind up its affairs gra- 
dually and ju iciously. They had disposed advan- 
tageously of most of their branches, and had brought 
tion of the assets of the bank and a final settlement 
were near at hand. In this state of things, a char- 
ter was granted to the proprietors of the bank by 
the state ef Pennsylvania, and this act of its legis- 
lature was sought, not by Mr. Biddle or any other 
erson engaged in the administration of the old 
Coal but by influential inhabitants of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the benefit of that state. 

These circumstances are very clearly set forth in 
a letter addressed by Mr. Biddle, the president of 


at 





the latter, a million sterling. Here is an amount of 
British capital exceeding, we believe, three millions 
and a half—for almost ail the proprietors of the old 
bank accepted the new stock—invested in one 
American bank. A proportion of banking capital, 
peooeny nearly approaching to this, is held by Eng- 
ishmen in several other banks at Boston, New 
York, New Orleans and other Atlantic cities: and 
then there are the bonds of the state governments, 
the shares in railways, canals, mines, conducted on 
the public proprietary system, which have also 
tempted the wealthy men and women of the old 
country to improve their incomes by offering high- 
er interest for investments. All these channels 
have absorbed an amazing amount of British capi- 
tal, and the agencies for transmitting it and receiv- 
ing the accruing dividends or interest, have been 
among the most lucrative sources of mercantile pro- 
fit for our merchant bankers in London and Liver- 
eon And though the operation of such eqgente has 
een for a time checked by the restrictive force ap- 
plied by the bank of England, the groundwork of 
the traffic is substantially so good that we have no 
doubt it will revive in full force after the lapse of a 
short period, and all the attempts of the bank of 
England to puta stop to it will be absolutely vain 
and futile, or extensively mischievous and intolera- 
bly burdensome to this country. 
Those politicians who look to the legislature of 
America to check the influx of British capital for 
such purposes as we have indicated, do but deceive 
themselves. The bugbear of raising up the non-ope- 
rative convention act to remedy the alledged evil, 
was calculated to alarm for a moment some weak- 
minded persons; but it has had itsday. In the Unit- 
ed States it was understood, as Mr. Biddle says, 


the bank of the United States, to Mr. J. Q. Adams, | “the question was agitated merely for the election, 


letter appears to have been rendered necessary by 
advocate, alleging that the constitution did not give 
the power to the state of Pennsylvania or any other 
to grantsuch acharter. If this opinion were valid, 
it would endanger the foundation of all institutions 
jor which charters have been obtained from any of 
the separate legislatures of the republic. For, 
though Mr. Dallas refers to a particular act of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, called ‘the convention 


made under such circumstances as those which 
characterised the contract between the bank and 
the state of Pennsylvania, would sap the founda- 
tion of ail property similarly situated. Mr. Biddle, 


stances attending the negotiation for the charter, 
and overturns, by cogent reasons, the opinion of 
In this valuable communication, Mr. 
Biddle says that the late “bank of the United States, 
chartered by congress, but fixed in Pennsylvania, 
was always an object of state pride and state poli- 
cy. It had been proposed by a Pennsylvanian, had 
always been governed by Pennsylvanians; and when 
the state lost, in the course of nature, its commer- 
cial ascendency, the bank still maintained its supe- 
nority as the financial centre of the union. <Ac- 
cordingly, when the charter was about to expire, 
Pennsylvania made great efforts to renew it.” He 
then proceeds to narrate the facts relating to the 
propesition of conferring the charter, and the foi- 
owing extracts appear to us to have the most im- 
portant bearing on the subject. 

{Here follow large extracts from Mr. Biddle’s 
letter, which we have already published entire.] 

lhe only other extract that we consider necessa- 
Ty to be quoted, relates to the power possessed by 
(ie legislature or the convention to interfere with, 
orcancel, the charter. As some persons in this 
country have—it appears to us most absurdly—felt 
alarmed at the threatened exercise of their power, 
we recommend them to read attentively these para- 
graphs, and to reflect upon the principle which con- 
stitutes the foundation and security of property in 
all commercial countries. In England, we carried 
this principle so far as to disdain to tax the proper- 
ty of foreigners invested in our funds, when we 
taxed every subject of the realm who held posses- 
sion of the same property. The Americans are 
hot such fools as to undermine the foundations of 


their prosperity, pursuant to the special pleading of 


4 superficial lawyer. 

_Ithas been seen that one-fourth part of the en- 
tire stock of the bank of the United States was 
held by foreigners; nearly the whole of this, no 


doubt, being the property of the inhabitants of 


Great Britain. Since the old bank was converted 
nto the new bank of the United States under their 
“ennsylvania charter, they have borrowed on their 


and expired with it.”” We are much mistaken if Mr. 
Van Buren, when he directs the power of the execu- 
tive, be not found quietly mitigating the policy of 
his predecessor in the bank question, and employing 
himself in essentially altering its tone and character. 
We are, sirs, obediently, H. B. & CO. 





JUSTICE TO A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE NATION ABROAD. 
From the New York American, of March 16. 
London, 3ist Dec. 1836. 

My pear str: I have felt it my duty to send 
you a New York paper, the Commercial Advertiser 
of the 20th November last, which contains, as you 
will see, a serious attack on your own conduct as 
} the representative of our government in this coun- 
try. The nature of the attack, it seems to me, is 
such, that a due regard to the interests of our own 
common country, as well as to your own character 
and honor, requires that it should be met by a 
prompt and decisive refutation; aud I am therefore 
desirous that you should enable me to contradict 
and repel the charges which it involves, upon your 
own authority. 

Since your arrival in this country, I have had 
the best opportunities to observe your conduct and 
proceedings, and hence your personal assurances 
are quite unnecessary to satisfy my own mind, that 
the accusation of the New York editor is rash and 
unfounded, and from its spirit and tendency, de- 
serves to be branded as an odious calumny. It is 
so far from being true, that you have been engaged 
“in attempts to injure the credit of your country 
and its institutions,’ that your efforts to sustain 


both—I speak of facts within my own knowledge 
—have been unremitting. I have the strongest 


reasuns to believe that your representations and 
opinions have contributed, materially, to dissipate 
the fears that to some extent have prevailed, and 
to restore the confidence of the capitalists of Lon- 
don, which the unusual pressure in the money 
market of the United States had somewhat impair- 
ed, in the moneyed institutions of our country, and 
more especially in the institutions of the very city 
where your accuser resides. 

I am, therefore, morally certain that you were 
not in any sense the author of the letter in the 
Globe, to which the editor of the Commercial refers, 
and the contents of which form the sole pretext for 
the charges he has preferred. I am 


een directed against you! 





bonds in London, through the house of Baring & 
Co. Overend, Gurney & Co. acting as agents for 


I have given you my personal convictions, but I 
cannot expect that they will be received as an an- ed f M 
swer by the editor wio has assailed you, or that | countervailing the mischievous effects of the Globe’s 


they will be alone sufficient to put an end to those 
suspicions in the minds of others, which he has 
labored with some skill to create. I therefore 
hope, with confidence, that you will not hesitate to 
furnish me, in your rep: with that conclusive 
evidence of the falsity of the charges asserted or in- 
sinuated against you, which I am desirous to ob- 
tain, and that you will leave it to my discretion and 
friendship, to make a suitable use of the informa- 
tion you may give. Believe me, with the highest 
esteem, ever faithfully yours, ‘ 
His excellency Andrew Stevenson. 

My pear sR: I have this moment received the 
friendly letter which you have been good enough to 
address to me, and am very sensible of the kind 
feelings which have prompted it. For so conside- 
rate a mark of your kindness and regard, I pray you 
to accept my grateful acknowledgments. 

You are quite right in the opinion you expressed 
of the article in the Caininatctale and whilst I might, 
and probably ought, under other circumstances, to 
regard with contemptuous silence, all such attacks, 
there may be, as you suppose, something in the cha- 
racter of this article connected with the interests of 
our country which merits notice. It is in this view 
alone, and through respect for your opinion, that I 
feel justified in making the explanation desired. I 
have read, I confess, with surprise and indignation, 
the article containing the attack on me by the edi- 
tor of the Commercial; aggravated, if possible, by 
the fact, that it is a repetition of a former one, of 
like character. I need hardly say, that the whole af- 
fair, from beginning to end, is a sheer fabrication, and 
wholly destitute of truth. Who the writer of the 
letter is, to which allusion is made, I certainly can’t 
say; but that it was written by, or with the know- 
ledge, advice or sanction, of any one in this lega- 
tion, or in any manner connected with it, is wholly 
untrue. Of this, I presume the editors of the Globe 
will, if they have not already, assure the public. 
Indeed, so far from having had any agency my- 
self in writing or causing any such letter to be writ- 
ten, I knew nothing of it until I read it in the Globe 
a few weeks since. You may, then, well imagine 
my surprise at so wanton and barefaced a calumny, 
and that, too, (as appears by the article itself), after 
a deuial by the editors of the Globe that the letter 
was written by myself. Nor is there any better 
foundation for supposing that I had any agency or 
direction in the republication here of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s letter about the bank of the United States.— 
The first intimation I had of its republication, was 
the appearance of the pamphlet itself. You are au- 
thorised then, my dear sir, in pronouncing, on my 
authority, here or elsewhere, the whole charge false 
and calumnious, without tie slightest justification 
for it, either in misconception or misinformation. 

My course, as the representative of my country, 
since I have been here, has been open and straight- 
forward, andyequires, I flatter myself, neither con- 
tealment or justification. On my arrival in Lon- 
don, I had the good fortune to make your acquaint- 
ance, and have since enjoyed much of your society. 
To no one, has my course of conduct probably been 
better known than to yourself, and whilst you do 
me more than justice in the estimate you so kindly 
place on my public labors, I have the consciousness 
to know that this is not the case, in relation to the 
zeal and fidelity which have animated me in the 
service of ourcommon country. Since I have been 
here, I have had nothing to do with our party strifes 
and divisions at home. However determined I may 
be in my political and party opinions, and devoted 
to my political friends, (and few men are more so), 
I feel that here, as the representative of my coun- 
try, I can know no pasty. My political friends nei- 
ther wish nor require it. I am, at this court, the 
representative of no political party; the advocate of 
no particular interest, but the minister of my whole 
and undivided country; equally desirous to promote 
the prosperity and happiness, and honor, not ofa 
part, but the whole. I came here to fulfil other and 
higher duties in relation to my country and myself, 
than such as the editor of the Commercial has been 
pleased to ascribe to me. Upon what authority, and 





quite sure that | with what motives, he has made his charge, | leave 
neither the terms, nor “the substance of the letter,” | the public to judge. 
came from you, or from any person connected with | tain, that if such conduct is not po geournie by the 
your legation. I am equally persuaded that the |liberal and enlightened men of al 

republication here of Mr. Van Buren’s letter rela- | have no other efiect than to huinble our country at 
tive to the bank of the U. States, far from being di- | home and disparage it abroad. But I forbear; I am 
rected or procured by you, was made without your | just on the way for a week’s visit to Broadlands, 
advice, concurrence or privity; and yet this repub- | and repeating my thanks for the kind interest you 
lication—which, with the motives that led to it, is | have taken in this matter, beg you to accept assur- 
‘stated by the writer of the letter in the Globe—has | ances of the warm esteem and regard of, very dear 

roved the main cause of the calumnies that have | sir, your friend and obedient servant, 


Of one thing, I am quite cer- 


parties, it can 


A. STEVENSON, 
23 Portland Place, Dec. 31, 1836. 
On the subject of Mr. Stevenson’s agency in 
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Lendon correspondent, to bring into disrepute in 
that capital, the new bank chartered by Pennsylva- 
nia, a private letter enclosing the above correspon- 
dence, holds this language: 


‘“Mr, Stevenson’s course has not only been free 
from reproach, but is entitled to very high praise, 
and I refer especially to his conduct in the matter 
of the bank of the United States. He has not hesi- 
tated whenever the subject has been introduced, to 
avow his belief that the charter of the bank will not 
be repealed, and his conviction that it ought not to 
be, except upon the clearest evidence of corruption 
found—and so well-timed have been his declara- 
tions that Mr. Bates (of the house of Barings) has 
assured him, that they have fully souateencted the 
mischievous efforts that the conduct and opinions 
of Mr. Rush would otherwise have had, not merely 
on the credit of the bank, but on the character of 
the country. Mr. Rush is the sole author of the 
letter in the Globe, and of the republication here of 
Mr. Van Buren’s letter, with a preface written, I 
fully believe, by himself.” 


AMERICAN COLONIES IN AFRICA. 
From the Baltimore American. 

Our readers will peruse with much gratification 
the annexed highly interesting official communica- 
tion to the secretary of the navy from capt. Joseph 
I. Nicholson ofthe navy. The author of the let- 
ter has evidently taken great pains to inform him- 
self in reference to the condition, moral and physi- 
cal, of the'various American colonies in Africa, and 
makes highly judicious remarks upon the results of 
his investigations. ‘To.the people of Maryland the 
very prosperous situation of the colony at Cape 
Palmas must afford heartfelt gratification, presenting 
as it does strong inducements for emigrants to be- 
come citizens of that thriving community. The 
labors of the rev. Mr. Wilson, who has a school of 
native children and adults, one hundred in number, 
promise the most beneficial consequences to the 
African race. It appears that among the pupils of 
this gentleman are several children of native kings, 
who will, ere long, exercise kingly authority, and 
be thus enabled to extend among their subjects the 
blessings of Christianity. The judiciousness of the 
course pursued by the Maryland colonists in devot- 
ing themselves to agriculture, instead of eutering 
into traffic with the natives, has manifested itself 
in the happy state of the settlement, and the pro- 
mise of permanent prosperity which they enjoy. 





U. 8. ship Potomac, Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 8, 1837. 

Srr: I have the honor to inform you that we ar- 
rived at Cape Mesurado on the 20th November, 
whence we sailed for Bassa Cove on the 27th, and 
to make the following report of its state as faras I 
could ascertain from my own observation, the re- 
ports of the authorities at Monrovia, and the infor- 
mation derived from the officers of the ship. 


Its elevated location was selected with judgment; 
it may be effectuaily fortified, and its anchorage is 
good. The population is about one thousand, and 
their exports amount to seventy-five thousand dol- 
Jars annually, in camwood, ivory, palm oil and afew 
hides; but at present their trade is much depressed 
in consequence of the wars among the natives.— 
The forests abound with medicinal herbs, gums, 
and valuable wood of almost every description. 
About seventy-five vessels touch here annually, of 
which one-third are Americans. Their agriculture 
appears to have been neglected, owing they say to 
the pecuniary embarrassment of the people and the 
want of cattle and agricultural implements. Cot- 
ton, coffee, and the richest sugar cane are indige- 
nous to the soil, and with encouragement and indus- 
try, could be produced in any quantities. The sa- 
lubrity of the climate is found to increase as the fo- 
rests are cleared away. Vegetables of many kinds 
may be raised in plenty; and hogs, sheep, goats and 
cows appear to thrive. Fish in abundance are found 
in the streams, and it is generally admitted that a 
very comfortable subsistence can be procured by 
any man of moderately industrious habits. But 
they complain that the want of capital prevents the 
farmer from raising a surplus. 

The slave trade within the three last years has 
seriously injured the colony. Not only has it di- 
verted the industry of the natives, but it has effec- 
tually cut off the communication with the interior. 
The war parties being in the habit of plundering 
and kidnapping for slaves all whom they meet, whe- 
ther parties to the war or not, the daring of the sla- 
ver increases with the demand for slaves, which 
could not of late be supplied by the usual means. 
The slavers have, therefore, excited the natives to 
war, by the distribution of their goods, an appeal 
to their avarice which is but too successful, and 
within a year four slave factories have been esta- 
blished almost within sight of the colony. But the 





colonists say they are deterred from marching to de- 
stroy them, by the certain revenge to which their 
helpless trading vessels are exposed. If the slavers 
were kept from the coast, which, I am informed, 
could be effected, if the colony possessed an armed 
vessel, to be manned by their own people, this 
cause of four-fifths of the wars would be removed, 
and the natives would return to their peaceful pur- 
suits. 

It is complained, that many of the emigrants are 
forced to expend what little capital they may have 
in erecting their buildings, &c. and to resort to pet- 
ty traffic for immediate subsistence, to the neglect 
of slower returns of agriculture; and that the drain 
of the inhabitants of Monrovia to form the other 
settlements, has been a serious obstacle to its growth. 
Some of the officers who have been here before tell 
me that it evidently is not as prosperous as it was 
at their former visit, which I would ascribe to the 
neglect of agriculture for the pursuit of trade, which 
being now cut off by the native wars, has left them 
without resources. The traders, too, who arrive 
upon the coast, fearing no competition, and know- 
ing their necessities, demand exorbitant profits, 
which are again increased by the traders on shore 
before the articles reach the consumers, whose earn- 
ings are thus absorbed. It appears to me that it 
would be advantageous to all parties, if the society 
should place their public store on such a footing as 
would enable the agents to issue at a moderate pro- 
fit to the colonists the groceries and clothing for 
which they now pay so dearly, without, however, 
prejudicing the interests of the fair trader. The 
monopolist could not then take advantage of their 
necessities, and their earnings might be saved to 
them for the improvement of their lands. 

It is important that a greater proportion of far- 
mers be sent among them, foron the product of the 
re » Pond own labor must the colonists mainly 

epend. 

Doctor Dodd, the surgeon of this ship who as- 
cended the river, informs me, that about four miles 
from Monrovia on the Stockton river, is the settle- 
ment of New Georgia; it contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants, recaptured Africans, who 
are devoted to agriculture, which amply repays the 


laborer. This settlement is certainly in advance of 


the others in agriculture. Caldwell, another of the 
settlements, is about three miles above New Geor- 
gia; it extends about four miles along the south bank 
of the St. Paul river, and contains about four hun- 
dred inhabitants. The soil is good and in a tolera- 
bly good state of cultivation. Thirteen miles above 
Caldwell is Millsburg, finely located- on the same 
river, and flourishing, the soil fertile and the climate 
more salubrious than the others; it contains about 
three hundred inhabitants. 

The schools at the settlements are generally well 
attended: the children made very good progress. 
The morals of the upper settlements generally stand 
fair. We arrived at Bassa Cove on the 29th of No- 
vember, and I have great pleasure in saying, that 
those who visited the shore were agreeably surpris- 
ed at the progress that had been made in clearing 
away the land, laying out streets, draining a fine 

iece of low grounds and building houses, as well 
or the actual settlers, as for those who are expect- 
ed. The present inhabitants are most of the reunit- 
ed remains of the first settlers, whose defenceless 
situation had been taken advantage of by the na- 
tives, to pillage and burn their houses, and murder a 
number of men, women and children. The com- 
missioner, Mr. Buchanan, deserves more praise 
than my report may confer upon him for having re- 
established them. Eleven months have not elaps- 
ed since Bassa Cove was a dense wilderness, and 
now exhibits the evidence of a thriving village, and 
of an industrious people, obedient to the laws, and 
understanding their interest in maintaining them. 

The schools appear to be well attended by the 
adults and children, of which the necessary good 
effects will be felt in their moral influence over the 
natives. The town is beautifully situated on the 
southern side of the St. John river, at its mouth, 
about fifty-five miles S. E. of Monrovia, enjoying 
the sea breeze every day. The Benson river is in 
its rear abounding with fish and oysters, and the 
land in the neighborhood is favorable to agriculture. 
The population is about one hundred and fiftysouls, 
occupying forty dwelling houses, effectually de- 
fended by the well placed pieces of artillery. The 
good understanding with the natives had been occa- 
sionally interrupted by the influence of the slavers; 
but on the appearance of this ship all differences 
were settled by a treaty between Mr. Buchanan 
and the neighboring princes, or head men, obliging 
themselves to renounce the slave trade forever, and 
to be obedient to the laws of the colony, as far as 
practicable in their condition. 

Edina is situated on the other side of the mouth 
of the same river; it contains about two hundred 


a, 
inhabitants, chiefly from Monrovia, and the ot, 
settlements, and was occupied about four years co 
The inhabitants are industriously disposeq E 
have made very little progress in developing th. oe 
sources of the soil from their passion to traffic with 
the natives, the prevailing error of most of the se. 
tlers. Their exports last year amounted to peapi, 
twelve thousand dollars in camwood and othe; art; 
cles procured from the natives. j 

it appears that they are awaking (from the o, 
ample of Bassa Cove) to a sense of their true j,, 
terests, in the cultivation of the soil, and there o.. 
be no doubt of their ultimate success. 

We proceeded to Cape Palmas, a distance of 9 
miles from Cape Mesurado, where we anchored i 
the 15th December and found HMarper—the nar, 
of the town—advantageously situated on the heist 
of the cape, enjoying daily a fine sea breeze. to 
which and the cleared land in the vicinity | would 
attribute the fact that the settlers have found thj, 
i less unhealthy than the other settlements — 

hey appear to have tsps by the errors of the 
older colonists, in avoiding as yet all trade with the 
natives of the interior, and devoting their who}, 
energies to agriculture. In due time a large gn; 
profitable trade in camwood, ivory, rice and paly 
oil will reward their prudent forbearance. 5,119 
bushels of rice and 150 puncheons of palm oil, | 
am informed, can now be procured in the season,— 
Beasts of burthen are much wanted to lighten th 
toil of cultivation, and experiments are makiy 
with the native oxen, a small breed. 

The population is about one hundred and ninety, 
occupying fifty-four houses, and arrangements aj 
already made for the reception in good houses of 
two hundred more until they can occupy their 
farms which are laid out for about three miles {yoy 
the cape on each side of the Maryland Avenue. 

They have already in cultivation forty-seven 
farms generally of five acres, on most of which the 
proprietors reside; and a mode} farm of fifty acres 
partly under cultivation. ‘The liuits of the settle. 
ment extend from Rocktown to the Cavally river, 
distance of twenty-five miles on the seabor«; up 
that river forty miles to Denali, at the head of navi- 
gation, where it is intended to strike that river by 
the Maryland Avenue, and from Rocktown to about 
fifteen miles in the interior. About five miles of 
the country may be traversed in diflerent directions 
over good roads. 

There are two native towns of two thousand in- 
habitants between Harper and the farms, under the 
command of king Freeman, but the colonists ap- 
pear to be on very gvod terms with all the kings 
and people of the neighborhood, and I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my agreeable surprise, at the 
evidence of industry and foresight that were exh- 
bited through the settlement—so much have they 
advanced in solid prosperity in the short space of 
three years. Its location is decidedly superior to 
either of the other settlements, in climate and faci- 
lity of landing; the soil is equally fertile, and the 
surrounding country capable of cultivation. Fish 
and oysters of excellent quality are found in abun- 
dance, and vegetables of various kinds may be rais- 
ed in any quantities. 

The ship was visited by king Freeman and king 
War; the latter is at the head of a powerful tribe, 
in the interior. They were so much astonished a 
her size, that for want of language to convey thelr 
impressions to their friends, they measured hei 
length and breadth with fishing lines. 

The chart erroneously surrounds the cape wii! 
rocks, but in sounding with our boats, we found 10 
danger but the rocks near the shore, which are vi‘!- 
ble, and a rock bearing N. W. westerly from the 
town about two miles distant, and it may be enter 
ed in perfect safety. 

The only missionary establishment I had an_op- 
portunity of visiting was that of the rev. Mr. Wil: 
son, who has about one hundred of the native chil- 
dren of different towns under his charge, and a few 
adults. I was pleased at the correctness with which 
many of them read from Engiish books; and % 
some of them are the sons of kings, and may be 
kings themselves in time, it is impossible to foresee 
the happy effect upon the civilization of the Afn- 
cans, that may be produced by this school. It is ‘0 
be regretted that this gentleman has not other m's- 
sionaries to assist him in his useful labors. Thé 
respective colonies being much in want of arms, 
ammunitions, &e. for their defence, received from 
this ship, in accordance with instructions from the 
department, all the aid that their circumstances 
seemed to require. 

We left Cape Palmas on the 18th December, and 
proceeded on our way to Rio de Janeiro, where w° 
arrived yesterday in twenty days passage. 
may be allowed an opinion, founded on the infor 
mation and reports of others and my own observ? 
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tions, I would say that it is of the greatest impo 
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amen 
tance t : ‘ 
ments, gentlemen of general information and frm- 
ness of character. ot only do they command 
more respect from the kings and natives of the 
country, but the colonists themselves more readily 
I would further say 
that the colonies have now taken firm root in the 
soil of Africa, and though they may be depressed 
at times by adversity, yet by the gradual develope- 
ment of their resources, and the judicious assistance 
of their friends, they must finally flourish, to be an 
asylum to the colored man, and an honor to their 
founder. I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
ryour obedient servant, 

J. 1. NICHOLSON, ceptain. 
To the honorable Mahlon Dickerson, secretary of the 

navy, Washington city. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON MR. LEIGH’S LETTER. 

The select committee, to whom was referred the 
letter of B. W. Leigh, esq. resigning his seat as se- 
nater in congress of the United States, have had 
the same under consideration, aud adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions thereon: 

Believing that the right of instruction has been 
endangered by the practice of men in high stations, 
and by doctrines recently promulgated—and_be- 
lieving that a frequent recurrence to first princi- 
nies is both salutary to the representative and the 
constituent, the general assembly of Virginia feel 
it their duty to reaffirm, in solemn form, those fun- 
damental truths which they regard as essential to 
the existence and perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions. 

The legitimate end of government is to secure to 
all men their inalienable right to life, liberty and 





the pursuit of happiness. The sovereign power to 


ordain a coustitution of government for these pur- 
poses resides in the people. Their will must be a 
jaw unto themselves, and the only law by which 
they can be controlled. The best mode of giving 
expression to that will, both in the formation and 
alministration of government, is through agents 
A convention 
or assembly of representatives thus chosen, consti- 
tutes the moral being of a state, and the organ 
through which she exercises the important func- 
tious of sovereignty. The delegate, whether in 


| convention to embody or modify the organic law, 


or whether in a legislative assembly acting under 
that law, is bound, from the nature of bis trust, to 
conform entirely and exactly with the wishes of 
those by whom he has been delegated. No possi- 
ble case can arise of constitutionality or expedien- 
cy, to justify a resistance. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, an honest regard to the suggestions of his 


own understanding will be esteemed a compliance 


| —it being presumed that he was chosen from the 


coincidence of opinion between himself and his 
constituents, and in consequence of his reputation 
for capacity, honesty and fidelity. But when his 
constituents, in their sovereign pleasure, resort to 
instruction, their will becomes imperative—for 
their right to instruct arises from their right to 
choose an agent, and their right to choose another 
todo for them what they might do of themselves, 
belongs to their nature as moral beings and free 
agents. The right of instruction, therefore, is in- 
herent in the free citizen, and as inalienable as the 
right to think or to speak—is the essential proper- 
ty of the representative principle—prior to and pre- 
Supposed in the constitution itself, and coexists in 
all the legislative functions of government. [It is a 
right on which no restriction of time, or subject, or 
manner can be imposed—to which no circumstan- 
tial or collateral qualification can be attached The 
representative has one inquiry only to make—he 
has but to determine the fact, whether he has been 
instructed or not—whether this or that party of his 
Constituents, outnumbering the other, have best es- 
tablished their claim to his obedience. He dare not 
cavil at the mode. The form of exercising the right 
may be changed or varied at the pleasure of those 
Who possess it; and can be subjected to no modifi- 
cation or abridgement, save that which their own 
discretion shall impose. The manner, whatever it 
lay be, is but the choice of those who have the 
rignt to choose. He cannot inquire into their mo- 
lives, or criticise the arguments or the premises 
upon which the instruction has been founded. He 
cannot sit in judgment upon the views or the intel- 
ligence of his constituents. His business is not 
with the justice or with the truth of their opinion— 
hor is it his province to determine whether it be of 
nore or less weight when estimated by his know- 
ledge or understanding. Under whatever circum- 
stances it may come, he is bound to regard their 
mandate as the result of dispassionate reason—as 
Constitutional and wise, and challenging implicit 
Cvedience. Resistance would not only be a breach 


o have white agents at the respective settle- | 





of faith, but rebellion to the supreme authority of 
his country. The voice of the people is the voice 
of God, and must and will prevail. 

But while the representative is under these com- 
manding obligations to obey, he has rights as sacred 
and as inalienable as they have who impose on him 
the duty of obedience. Endowed with reason, con- 
science and a free will, he has the perfect right to 
determine for himself, whether in any given case, 
it be his duty to execute the mandate. Should he 
not be able to retrace his previous course with ho- 
nor—should the deed required in his judgment be 
unconstitutional and unwise—should it involve on 
his part an act of moral turpitude, he has the right 
to yield his commission, and give place to one who 
can execute the will of his constituents without 
crime. The will of his constituents is imperative, 
and ought not, and cannot be resisted—but they 
have no aii to force him to execute it; he may 
exercise his privilege at all times and retire from a 
station which he can no longer occupy without dis- 
honor to himself or resistance to the supreme pow- 
er of his country. 

These principles apply to the representative 
character wherever found. The delegate and the 
senator in the legislature of the state—the repre- 
sentative and the senator in the congress of the U. 
States, are bound to obey, in the most implicit man- 
ner, the will of those by whom they have been de- 
legated—in whatever form, time or circumstances, 
that will may be expressed. But the senator of the 
United States, from the peculiar nature of his office, 
is bound to the ,people in their sovereign capacity 
asastate. In the language of those who aided in 
the formation of the constitution—‘The senators 
represent the sovereignty of the states; in the other 
house individuals are represented”—*they are in 
the quality of ambassadors of the states’’—*they 
constitute the chief federal feature of the constitu- 
tion, and on them devolve the duty of defending 
the state governments from the encroachments of 
the federal government.”” Representing the sove- 
reignty of the state, and acting as am ambassador to 
‘age her interests, he must, from the nature of 

is office, be amenable to, and controlled by the 
only organ through which that sovereignty is or 
can be exercised under the constitution, viz: the 
legislature. Receiving his office from the legisla- 
ture, and being known to the people only ee 
that body, he stands towards it in the relation of a 
representative to his constituents, and is bound by 
all the representative obligations. A resistance to 
the will of the legislature would be a resistance to 
the will of the people, the sovereignty he repre- 
sénts. 

Without this check upon the senator, ours is not 
a government of responsibilty. ‘The senator occu- 
pies a position from which he can control the whole 
action of government, legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial. He belongs to a body which constitutes a 
branch of the legislature. No bill, no resolution 
whatever, can become a law without his concur- 
rence. The senate constitutes a part of the execu- 
tive. No appointment to office can be made, no 
treaty ratified, without his advice and consent. 
Upon principles once claimed and still maintained, 
no removal from office can take place, no instruc- 
tions to foreign ministers can be given, without his 
previous knowledge and approbation. The judicial 
functions of the senate are important: it is constitu- 
ted a court of impeachment to try all offences, so 
that no fraudulent practices, no malfeasance, or bri- 
bery, or corruption in public officers can be punish- 
ed without the condemnation of the senator. He 
holds his seat for six years—is eligible for life—be- 
longs to a body perpetual in its existence—small in 
its numbers, aristocratic in its features, and easily 
controlled by a common spirit of faction or ambi- 
tion. Should the senator, holding such a position, 


and possessing a wider range of duties, and a more | 


durable office than the president himself, be above 
responsibility, then there need be no responsibi- 
lity, elsewhere. Should he alone of all the func- 
tionaries of government, be amenable to no tri- 
bunal, and stand beyond the reach of his constitu- 
ents, then the checks and balances in the constitu- 
tion are of no avail—all power will be concentrated 
in one body. And the senator, like the British 
peer, will be left to represent himself alone—to con- 
sult his own private interests or personal ambition, 
and on the forms of a representative republic, build 
up a senatorial dynasty, which shall control every 
department of government, bid defiance to the au- 
hority of the states, and claim universal homage 
from the people. The general assembly of Vir- 
ginia, therefore, do most solemnly declare, that they 
hold the doctrine of senatorial responsibility to the 
state Jegislature, so far as it regards the legislative 
duties of the senator, as the most vital principle of 
our free institutions. And any attempt to impair 
this responsibility, or to bring it into disrepute, by 


impugning the motives of the legislature, or calling 
in question their intelligence or respectability, ought 
to be promptly resisted, as an attempt to degrade 
the people themselves through their representatives, 
and ought to be marked with the most signal disap- 
probation, as a fatal blow aimed at the political in- 
stitutions of the country. When, therefore, a sena- 
tor, holding a high and influential office, from which 
he cannot be driven contrary to his own consent, shall 
assume an attitude of open defiance to his constitu- 
ents, and accuse them while in deliberate discussion, 
under solemn legislative forms, with having the sole 
and petty design of driving him from his position— 
when he can so far forget himself as to insinuate 
that the general assembly have at heart an object 
plainly unjust and unconstitutional, which they are 
attempting to obtain by indirection—to declare in 
plain words, “that instructions were given (him) 
without any expectation or view, or perhaps even 
wish, that (he) should yield obedience to them”— 
“that the real and the only purpose of the in- 
struction was to compel (him) to resign’”—*‘to 
instruct (him) out of his seat—that the whole 
proceeding was aimed at (him)—particularly at 
(him).” hen the senator can indulge in expres- 
sions such as these, towards the legislature, from 
which he holds his appointment—to which he is re- 
sponsible, and whose character he is bound, at all 
times to defend—he not only evinces a haughtiness 
and an arrogance unbecoming the modest and digni- 
fied statesman, but he betrays a hostility to the re- 
presentative principle—a spirit of rebellion to con- 
stitutional restraints and popular supremacy, which 
‘ought not, can not, and will not” be tolerated by a 
free people. 

[For the resolutions reported and the resolutions 
adopted, see page 34.] 





MR. CLAY’S LETTER 
TO THE LEGISLATURE OF KENTUCKY. 
Washington, 16th January, 1837. 
To the general assembly of the state of Kentucky: 

His excellency, the governor of the state, has 
done me the honor to transmit to me the official 
evidence of my election to the senate of the United 
States for the constitutional term, commencing on 
the 4th of March next. I have received this dis- 
tinguished proof of the continued confidence and 
attachment of the general assembly with sentiments 
of profound respect. ; 

A considerable time prior to its present session, 
before the event of recent political elections, and 
without regard to whatever might have been the 
issue, I had repeatedly both publicly announced 
and privately expressed my sincere wish and inten- 
tion to retire from the senate of the United States. 
This must have been well known to every member 
of the general assembly. Nevertheless it has done 
me the high honor of re-electing me to the senate, 
not only unsolicited, but without knowing whether 
I would accept the appointment or not. On the 
one hand, this spontaneous and flattering expres- 
sion of the favorable opinion of me entertained by 
the general assembly, has excited in my breast 
feelings of gratitude which no language can ade- 
quately portray, whilst on. the other, it has occa- 
sioned me distressing embarrassment in determin- 
ing what ought to be the line of my duty. 

Much the largest portion of a life, now not short, 
has been spent in the service of the state and the 
union. It is upwards of thirty years since I was 
first honored by an election to the senate of the U. 
States. During that period, with short intervals, I 
have been in the councils of the general govern- 
ment. I have thought that my long public service 
gave me some title to repose, of which I feel most 
sensibly great need. It also appeared to me not 
unreasonable to dedicate sume time to the care of 
my private interests and duties, which heretofore 
have had so little of my attention. 

If, therefore, I were to consult exclusively my 
personal wishes and inclination, I should not hesi- 
tate a moment in declining to accept the appoint- 
ment. But when I reflect upon the great and nu- 
merous obligations which I am under to the people 
of enasoerniy by and upon the command, implied in 
my recent election, of the general assembly to re- 
main at the post assigned to me, I feel that there is 
no sacrifice which I ought not to make. I should 
have the less reluctance in renouncing, or at least 

ostponing the gratification of my private wishes, 
if I did not fear that, constituted as the senate now 
is and is likely to be, I can render no public ser- 
vices corresponding with the expectations of the 
general assembly, or with my own anxious desire. 
All that I can promise, then, is, that the same zeal 
and fidelity which have heretofore actuated me, 
shall continue to be exerted in advancing the honor 
and welfare of our common country. I have the 
honor to be, with the highest respect, the general 





assembly’s obedient servant, H. CLAY. 
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